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JOVENILE CRIMINAL COURTS. 
For some time there has been consider- 
able discussion thru the press and in pub- 
lic gathering concerning the necessity of 
special justice courts for juvenile offen- 
ders. Such changes in the judicial ma- 
chinery of our government would, no 
doubt be a great improvement on pres- 
ent conditions, but after all they do not 
remove the cause of the evil. The youth- 
ful criminals that are already produced 
must be provided for, but how infinitelv 
more important that the causes which 

roduce crime be removed. In a recent 


Sumber we called attention to two evils, 


under the heading of “Two Vice and 
Crime Incubators.” The evil environ- 
ment of messenger boys and news boys 
was shown as a cause of social evils. The 
article called forth the following excel- 
lent advice from an ex-newsboy who is 
now a well-known and respected citizen, 
but who claims that that service was det- 
rimental to him because of the bad envir- 
onment. He gives the following sound 
advice to parents: 

Prof. John T. Miller, 

Editor Character Builder. 

Dear Sir:—I have read your inter- 
esting article, “Two Vice and Crime 
Incubators,” in the last number of your 
magazine. Let me add a few words 
more on the subject, a few words of 
warning to parents who might be 
tempted some time in the future to let 
their sons become news boys, or join the 
messenger force. I wish that these ar- 
ticles could reach those parents whose 
children are at present engaged in such 
vocations. They are the ones, above all 
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others, who ought to be labored with. 

I want to say to parents, if you value 
the moral character of your sons, never 
let them go on the streets to sell news- 
papers, or enter the messenger service. 
I speak from personal experience. I 
spent one year anda half of my boyhood 
life selling newspapers, and I am not 
at all proud of the experience I got dur- 
ing that time. I was a regular “Green- 
horn” when I went into the business, but 
I wasn’t so green when I come out of it. 
I know my parents thought that I was 
almost as innocent as a lamb, but I knew 
different. I knew a great many things 
that they didn’t think I knew, and had 
it not been for the grace of God I fear 
that I would have fallen into some of the 
whirlpools of vice into which I have seen 
a number of my companions fall. 

I am the father of six children, and 
will say that I would almost as leave fol- 
low one of them to the grave as to see 
him join the newsboys’ force. And 
speaking for my wife, I know that she 
would a thousand times rather take in 
washing than suffer one of her children 
to go out selling papers. As I walk 
thru the streets of our city and see the 
poor little fellows who ought to be sub- 
jects of their parents’ tenderest care, 
quarreling, fighting, cursing, chewing, 
smoking, gambling, my heart almost 
bleeds in pitv for them. Their parents 
have certainly made a sad mistake. 

True, we find on the rolls of fame, the 
names of quite a number of men who be- 
gan life as newsboys. but there are others 
who also begon life in the same way, and 
their names can be found on the rolls 
of reform schools, and on police and 
asvlum records. There are in America 
today hundreds of lazv, drunken bums 
who, had it not been for the fact that 
they commenced life as newsboys and 
messengers, might now be decent men, 
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respectable members of society. I know 
some boys myself who entered the mess- 
enger service almost as innocent as 
angels, but today they are lower, very, 
very much lower than those heavenly 
beings. | 

‘Why parents will sell their children, 
soul and body, for a few paltry dollars, 
I cant make oui Can your 


AN EX-NEWSBOY. 


Or esteemed contemperary, Train 
copied the articie anc devoted consider- 
able space to a discussion of the evils 
mentioned and suggesting a remedy 
The writer of the article in Truth has 
our thanks for calling our attention to 
Ella Wheeler Wailcox’s poem The 
Need or the Beenie. 
terest to our readers, as it points out the 
needs of today: 


Oh, ye men who prate of college, 
And of Books as doors to hope, 
a and gain the living knowledge 
Where ae toiling people grope. 
Like the plants in shadowy “places, 
They are needing sun to bloom— 
They are hungering for lifes graces, 
They are wanting light and room. 


Give them something more of pleasure 
Than ten million ‘dollar tomes; 
Give them work and. give them leisure, 
Give them clubs and give them homes. 
Open wide the door of beauty 
And invite the people in— 
And you'll find the paths of duty 
Better filled than paths of sin. 


Oh. I cannot sit debating. 
On the issues of a creed, 
With the mighty work that’s waiting 
And the world’s tremendous need, 
And the cold and costly steeple 
Brings no pennies from my purse, 
While the people, people, people 
Groan beneath oppression’s curse. 


While the tenements are reeking 
With the striving, toiling poor, 

Do not send your. churchmen seeking 
Help for heathens to my door. 

Let them go where sin carouses, 
Or where seething sweatshops stand; 


are being led astray will note 


It may be of in- ` 
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Let them see the slaughter houses 
Of the children of our land. 


True reform has one beginning— 

The right hand of brotherhood, 
Would vou help men out of sinning? 

Would you lead them into good? 
Would you teach that Christ has risen? 

Prove it by your deeds of worth, 

II vou want to close the prison, 
Beautify the homes of earth. 

It was further suggested that condi- 
tions should be made such that the fa- 
thers and the mothers of these boys who 
com- 
peled to send their children miom mici 
of these, or any other objectionable em- 
ployment. We heartily approve of this 
suggestion, but realize that some time 
will be required to bring about the de- 
sired change. Our suggestion in the 

original article was that adults who are 
es, le of doing more laborous work 


. might sell papers, as quite a number of 


such are now doing. Not many years 
aco a large per cent of bootblacks were 


boys, but now all that work is done by 
adults. It is.certainly desirable that 
social conditions be so modified that ( 


boys will not be required to work in such 
an environment to earn the necessaries 
of life. Gambline with their nickels is 
an every-day pastime with a large num- 
ber of them. Thev hecome initiated into 
social vices from which it will be verv 
difficult to extricate themselves. Ja 
these causes could be removed there 
wold be fewer juvenile criminals and 
less need for juvenile criminal courts. 
Here is work and a subiect for the 
study of those who will aid in overcome 
ing the causes of vice and crime. 


m o HM 


MEDICAL INTOLERANCE. As 
lone as a practitioner in the medical pro- 
fession follows strictly orthodox lines 
many of his natural and acquired de- 
fects are overlooked bv his fellow prac- 
fitioners, hut the moment he dares to 
leave the beaten track he is in danger of 
beins ostracised by his medical breth- 
ren, no matter how good his character 
or how conscientious his practice. The 
history of medicine furnishes many in- 
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stances of intolerance that retarded the 
progress of the true healing art. An il- 
lustration of such intolerance is found 
in the experience of Dr. Holmes, who 
was for about forty years a professor in 
Harvard Medical college. He delivered 
a number of lectures on sanitary science 
and against excessive drug medication. 
His opinion on the evils of drugging was 
very pronounced, but one that has since 
been quite generally accepted in the pro- 
fession and by the laity. On page 94 of 
ee cl eveopuent’ Dr. Nathan Al- 


ee the milowinge account of Dr. 
Pe ee ee E ee ln pursuing this 
line of thought, Dr. Holmes expressed 


Ver positive 
Witt) refisens and 


opinions, accompaniet 
iistratious, that too 


ine swoMecine altocether was given h 
tla re reias. gnc that there were great 
cM a trem over-medication. For 


this «minion, Dr. olmes was not only 


seve aii criticised by prominent physi- 
Ci. MP Caiunced cid abused, if 
D Bea E could do it. But reac- 
tien mM telowe] this violent attack. 
Tee eee Wel mea Fhvsicians to a 
DE PEO orci] sty of tke 
na AnS of crcase and the true ef- 
iei PUR Caha mnn] came out 
oi ey. Dr. Wolves, instead 
RE Wigtire!, eathcred new laurels. 
aT ceri Cig ais icions scene the pro- 
D Merce ot bis strictures, struck 


out a ilew course in their practice.” 
Tht?e can © no doubt in the mind of 
any i tllirert observer and student of 
medical practice, that even at the pres- 
ent time drug medication is entirely too 
common and is procucine permanent in- 
jury *n many who are subjected to such 
medical treatment. Every physician is 
permitted to practice as he pleases with- 
out incurring the displeasure of his 
orthodox brethren of the profession as 
long as he carries the orthodox label, but 
let him publicly question the efficacy of 
any generally accepted practice or dog- 
ma and he will find he is doing so at a 
great cost. Some look upon every effort 
to abolish obsolete medical practices as a 
personal attack upon themselves as Dr. 
Tohn Mackintosh said half a century ago 
in his “Practice of Medicme:” “The 


author most heartily deplores the morbid 
sensibility and irritability which exists 
among medical men—no parallel of which 
can be found in the history of any other 
liberal profession. Few medical men 
can bear to know that the soundness of 
their opinions has been questioned; they 
regard any such attempt as a signal of 
persenal deadiy hatred. and view it in 
the same light as if their moral char- 
acter were assailed. On what circum- 
stance does this frame of mind depend? 
Otero las inean attributed it to 
an overwhelming conceit, selfishness and 
pussilaminity.” 

Huiran nature is ivuch the same as it 
was half a century ago, but public senti- 
ment has changed so matcriaily on ques- 
tons nertainine to the healing art that 
important truths will not be kept from 
humanity becouse they do not 
ucet the approval of a few selfconsti- 
wic tendency toward 
ara freedom in ivedical research and 
practice is indicated in an eaitorial in 
tije m tical Meet or lebruary, T904, 
ae Due an oaa DE eN 

oo A acral Do not follow 
anvbody. Wherever vou find anybody 
is tryiv> to lead vou. Owen vour 
ses wider. We need more kickers in 
the medical profession. If, in the course 


ERTEN 


k 
sensore, Trke 


a 


kick. 


of aur investivations vou chaneve vour 
orinion, whether political. medical or re- 
lieicus. do not hesitate to sav so frank- 


ie. The world 14 aa chaneme its 
opinions. Thines became fads and then 
piss ori. As one lives and moves, he 
wav chenee his opinions until he goes 
round the circle and ects hack to his 
starting place. This is not at all to a 
man's discredit. The mind is finite and 
the point of view is affected bv changing 
environment and natural development. 
‘Whatever vou do. do not be Ted. 
Continuc to be vourself thru all the 
changes of life. “De not be afraid of 
any other man who considers himself an 
oracle. Do not care for his displeasure 
at vour independence. Al Ree at 
men have been independent thinkers. 
Dare to give vour patients what vou 
think is best for them. no matter what 
anybody says. If vou believe a thing is 
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bad, say so; if you think it is good, sav 
so. Mental freedom is our greatest 
possession, the fundamental condition of 
all happiness and progress. 

“To be sure, we still have a few self- 
constituted leaders who try to put dog- 
collars on doctors, and lead them 
where they will, but the work of self- 
emancipation is well under way, and 
nothing can stop it. 

“The greatest evidence of the progress 
made in medicine is the increasing broad- 
ness of the profession: Doctors are no 
longer to be governed thru their preju- 
dices. Their self-constituted leaders do 
not like this, and are making mighty ef- 
forts to regain their sovereignty. Mrs. 
Partington with her broom could as eas- 
ily sweep back the Atlantic ocean as can 
a handful of medical censors dominate 
the great medical profession.” 

These remarks apply to the vaccina- 
tion and anti-toxin superstitions that 
are being so blindly pursued by the un- 
thinking portion of the profession after 
the most eminent investigators of the 
world have abandoned them. In Salt 
Lake City we have new evidence of the 
narrowness of orthodox medicine. As 
soon as the mayor suggested Dr. Doug- 
las for the office of city physician the 
medical society objected to his appoint- 
ment, because he opposed compulsory 
vaccination a few years ago when an at- 
tempt was made to compel all schoo! 
children to be vaccinated. As the pub- 
lic becomes more: familiar with the real 
merits of prevailing medical practice and 
the intolerance that exists in the medi- 
cal profession conditions. will be greatly 
modified. 


oO - 


PLANES OF LIFE. There is a 
physical plane; a social plane; an intel- 
lectual plane; an esthetic plane; a moral 
plane, and a spiritual plane of life. All 
the people of the earth are scattered 
along these planes. Savages and bar- 
barians live on the physical plane. Their 
entire thought and effort is devoted to 
securing that which gratifies appetites, 
passions and physical needs. On the 
social plane are found beings of a 
higher development, whose social nature 


as well-as the purely physical has been 
awakened. The intellectual plane em- 
braces a class of persons who may be 
highly cultured, but are deficient in 
moral and spiritual development. The 
esthetic plane qualifies one to appreciate 
the treatise of art and nature. Those 
who live on the moral plane may have 
all the lower powers awakened and well 
developed, but the spiritual powers of 
reverence or veneration and spirituality 
may be dormant. All belonging to these 
planes are mental cripples as literally as 
the person who has lost the use of a 
limb or of any organ of the body is phys- 
ically crippled. Those who live on the 
spiritual plane must have the spiritual 
powers developed in harmony with all 
the others in order to give the most per- 
fect development. It has been well 
said: “Educate a man’s head (intellect) 
and you have an infidel; educate his 
(heart) emotions and you have a luna- 
tic: educate both and you have the 
noblest work of God.’ Each person 
should inspect his mental powers to find 
on which plane he lives, and after find- 
ing the defects should struggle to over- 
come them. Progress is not usually 
made without an effort. 
er 

The Arena is no longer published by 
the Alliance Publishing company, but is 
owned by Mr. Albert Brandt. amdi EO 
Flower is its editor. This fearless de- 
fender of the people’s rights should be 
read by everybody. Under its new man- 
agement it will be greatly improved. 
The Arena is $2.50 per year. We can 
send vou a vear’s subscription to Arena 
and to the Character Builder for $2.50. 
Now is vour opportunity to secure good 
reading. 

— 0M 

During the first twelve davs of June 
the editor of the Character Builder will 
be at the World’s Fair, if nothing unex- 
pected prevents. His headquarters will 
be at the Dodd’s Hvgeian Home on 
Washineton Boulevard, St. Louis, and 
he will be pleased to make appointments 
to meet anv of the readers of the Char- 
acter Builder or other friends wha may 
be at the Fair during that time. 
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Human Nature Department, 


SERA 


‘HDIEBD IBY N. Y. SCHOFIELD, F. A.I P. 


NEWTON N. RIDDELL. 
Delineation from photograph. Dic- 
tated by N. Y. Schofield. 

The writer took cocasion ito call upon 
Dr. Riddell in his office in New York 
City some vears ago, but unfortunately 
—perhaps for both—Mr. Riddell was 
away, and never having had the ‘pleasure 
of meeting him, the short sketch which 


follows is merely the writer's opinion 
formed by a study of the photograph that 
appears herewith, 

Doubtless if proper measurements 
were obtainable we should find excep- 
tional material for an interesting and 
valuable study in human nature, _as 
ouly a glance is needed to perceive in 
this countenance a reflection of the intel- 
ligeuce within. There is here unmistak- 
able evidence of culture. refinement and 
very strong moral qualities combined 


with remarkably active intellectual pow- 
ers. The frontal lobe, also the superior- 
anterior regions of the brain is immense- 
ly developed and whatever -peculiarities 
of character and habits may arise from 
comparative weakness in other directions 
not discernable in the cut, but doubtless 
well known to his immediate associates, 
we are absolutely positive that the or- 
gans composing the intellectual and 
moral groups not only dominate the 
character, but constitute the warp and 
woof of ambition and all that is ex- 
pressed by life and activity. The selfish 
propensities are relatively weak and sub- 
ordinate to the higher mental, spiritual 
and esthetic nature. The lower portion 
of the face and the back head, together 
with the neck, corresponds with the ap- 
parent absence. in a relative sense, of 
the animal nature, and relieves him even 
from the suspicion of anything gross. 
sensual or avaricious, while on the other 
hand. ‘the pose of the head, the fixed. 
upward glance of the eve and the gen- 
eral contour of the brain indicate a hope- 
ful. earnest disposition. with strong 
moral, benevolent and intellectual aspira- 
tions that have for their culmination the 
permanent improvement of his fellow- 
man. Mr. Riddell is a humanitarian in 
the strictest sense, benevolence being a 
pronounced faculty, creates a bond of 
brotherhood and sympathy for mankind 
at large, that warms and tempers his 
feelings towards them as the gulf stream 
operates to counteract or modify the cold 
currents from the north. He isaman with 
a mission and purpose in life. He will 
be earnest and zealous in his labors to 
do good and has no secrets to hide from 
the world. There is evidence of consid- 
erable ambition, strong persistence and 
a truly devout religious nature. He will 
be quick, fluent and flowery in speech, 
active in thought and expression, and 
capable of displaying at pleasure re- 
markable powers of imitation, mirthful- 
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ness and all the emotions essential in the 
successful orator or actor. He has. strong 
intuition, giving him clear and accurate 
insight into human nature and the mo- 
tives that actuate others. He is a keen 
observer, a ‘good thinker and possesses 
both tact and talent to a degree not en- 
joyed by the average individual. Self- 


esteem does not appear to be developed ° 


on a par with the faculties previously 
named, hence his success in life will be 
due to his untiring energy and wonder- 
ful hope, based on practical ability to 
perform any labor undertaken, rather 
than to any inflated notions of superior 
powers, or to excessive dignity, as a mat- 
ter of fact it would appear that he is 
lacking somewhat in this quality and will 
have more confidence in others than 
faith in himself. He is warm and genial 
in friendship, sincere in purpose, honest 
in statement, sensitive in his nature and 
possesses far more intellectual skill than 
physical strength. 


0O —-—-—-——- 
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By John T. Miller. 


Professor Riddell is not a stranger to 
the readers of the Character ° Builder. 
During the last few years he has become 
well and favorably known in the inter- 
mountain region thru his books. For a 
number of years the writer has been ac- 
quainted with Professor Riddell thru 
correspondence and four years ago he 
had the pleasure of spending a day with 
him and his family at their home in Chi- 
cago. Altho compara‘ively a young 
man, Mr. Riddell has done a great work 
for humanity. His efforts have. been 
among the most earnest, intelligent, .con- 
vincine and elevating that have been 
made for the moral advancement of. the 
race. His life has been’ a remarkably 
busy and unselfish one. He has fot ac- 
cumulated material wealth, 


lions:of ‘his fellow-men for leading, them 
to a Moher “purer and noble live: 

Mr. Riddell was-born.in Iowa in 1862, 
and moved to Nebraska with his parents 
in 1864. He attended the public schools 


ay, 


‘about 3,000 lecture 


but: has al- bis smaller works, 


ready earned: and received the gratitude 
of hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 


of Lincoln and worked on the farm dur- 
ing his boyhood years. He pursued a 
medical course for two years, but left 
the medical profession in order to study 
and lecture on ‘sdcialogical subjects. In 


1887 he graduated from the American 


Institute of Phrenology in New York. 
and has since that time devoted most of 
his time to lecturing and writing on hu- 
man culture subjects. He has traveled 
constantly for fifteen years, and has stud- 
ied social conditions in almost every sec- 
tion of North America. He has studied 
thousands of the criminal and depend- 
ent classes and has gathered much im- 
portant data on heredity, criminology, 
vice and on kindred subjects. His re- 
cent work on heredity and prenatal cul- 
ture is the best work that has been writ- 
ten for the unprofessional or popular 
reader, and his earlier work on human 
nature is a most valuable treatise on the 
human mind and body. He has filled 
engagements and 
has made more than 25,000 delineations 
of character. Many of his lectures have 
been given under the*direction of t“ 
Chautauquas and the Y. M. C. A. The 
press in all parts of the country speak, 


_in the most complinientary terms of Mr. 


Riddell’s work. His lectures were pub- 


lished and created much interest in the 
‘ work among those who had no oppor- 


tunity to hear - him. Two Hundred 
Points on Family Government, Charac- 
ter Building, Manhood; Blunder of 
Life and Mistakes of the Age, The So- 
lution of the Liquor Problem, Woman- 
hood and his other published lectures 


have been a source of inspiration to 


many. His two largest books are He- 
redity and Prenatal Culture, and Hu- 
man Nature Explained. If he had done 
nothing for humanity except write these 
books he ‘would: have won the respect 
and gratitude of his fellow-men. But 
Child Culture, The 
New Man, A Plain Talk to Boys, and 
100 Life Lessons are gems on the sev- 
eral subjects treated in them. Two 
years avo, when we began our work of 
publishing the Character Builder and 
books on human culture, Professor Rid- 


dell permitted us to publish an edition of 


` 
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Child Culture, and of A Plain Talk to 
Boys for distribution in the inter-moun- 
tain region, 12,090 copies of the first and 
10,000 copies of the second were pub- 
lished; about half of them have already 
been sold, and the success of our work 
is due in a large measure to the aid re- 
ceived from this source, as every dollar 
that has been received from the books 
has been devoted to the cause. Other 
evidences of his unselfishness are known 
to us. Mr. Riddell has shown by his 
works that he believes in laying up his 
treasures where neithér moth nor rust 
corrupt and where thieves cannot break 
in and steal. His entire thought and 
life is devoted to the uplifting of hu- 
manity, and he is ably supported in the 
work by a faithful and devoted wife. 

Being still in the prime of life we may 
hope for his influence to increase for 
many years to come. His achievements 
have cost an effort and furnish another 
instance where the farm boy by earnest 
work and noble ambitions was trans- 
formed into the polished orator and the 
facile, impressive, vigorous writer whose 
influence will bless humanity thru all fu- 
ture ages. 
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tl PM P eR AWE NTS OR PHY- 
SICAL TVS. 


By john T. Miller. 


The powers and activities of the mind 
are known to us by their action on the 
body. Physical and mental capacities 
and abilities of individuals are indicated 
by the form and structure of the body. 
There are three distinct physical types 
and many degrees of differences. Thes 
types are determined by the predomi- 
nance of certain organs. In the animal 
organism there are three classes of or- 
gans: I. Organs of nutrition, such as 
the heart, lungs. liver, stomach, intes- 
tines, pancreas, spleen, etc. 2. Organs 
of motion: bones, ligaments and muscles. 
2 Organs of sensation: brain and 
nerves. When either class is much 
more stronely developed than the others 
a distinct physical type results, and cer- 
tain mental powers are associated with 
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each type. These 
called temperaments. 

The study of temperament received 
considerable attention among the 
Greeks. Aristotle wrote a book on the 
temperaments. Until less than a cen- 
tury ago the classification was based 
upon the complexion and diseased con- 
ditions of the body. That classification 
is now known as the pathological. For 
our purpose the anatomical  classifica- 
tion, based’ upon the structure of the hu- 
man body, is ‘preferable. In the old 
classification there are the bilious, san-. 
guine, nervous and lyniphatic tempera- 
ments. These terms are misleading. 
Some persons 1n whom the nervous sys- 
tem predominates are not nervous. 
There are persons that have the bilious 
temperament who object to the term be- 
cause they say they were never bilious 
in their life. Those who should be 
placed in the sanguine class are often 
heard to say that they are not sanguine 
in their nature. In the anatomical class- 
ification these difficulties are overcome. 

The terms motive, vital and mental 
used in this classification do not convey 
the desired meaning, the words, motor, 
nutritive and sensory are suggestive of 
the three systems upon which these tem- 
peraments or types are based, and are 
more suggestive. 


In future articles photographs will be 
used to illustrate the types. The physi- 
cal characteristics of each type, with the 
corresponding mental tendencies, will be 
given in order that each student may 
study his own temperament and classify 
his associates. In human nature there 
is no study more fundamental than tem- 
perament. We know that some _ pen 
sons are tall, others are short; some are 
slender, others are corpulent; some are 
slow, others are quick; some are awk- 
ward, Others are active: but few people 
study the cause for these conditions. 

One of the greatest benefits of a 
knowledee of temperament is that’ we 
Jearn which organs of our body are de- 
fective, and bv scientific methods may 
correct the defect. All normal human 
beings have the same number of mental 
faculties and bodily organs, yet no two 


physical types are 
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There are general laws that 
but each individual is a 
law unto himself. This individuality is 
stamped on the physical organization, 
and may be modified by the thoughts and 
life of the person. When one follows 
intellectual pursuits exclusively, the or- 
gans of sensation receive special devel- 
opment, and the organic quality of the 
body is refined. All kinds of physical 
labor develops the organs of motion. 
Food, exercise, sleep, air, sunshine, men- 
tal conditions, etc., modify the devel- 
opment of the various organs, and’ thus 
influence temperament. 

<- ———-—0 

FOR US. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


If we have not learned that God’s in man, 
And man is God again; 

That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 

And to serve the Lord is to serve each other, 
Then Christ was born in vain. 


are alike. 
apply to all, 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again, 

That each man’s battle fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one,— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain. 


If we have not learned that death’s no 


break 
In life’s unceasing chain; 
That the work in one life well begun, 
In others is finished, by others is done,— 
Then Christ hath died in vain. 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain; 

The kingdom of God in the heart of man, 

And the living world on Heaven’s plan,— 
Then Christ arose in vain. 


(8) 
COEORS: 
—0— 

Colors not only influence cattle, but hu- 
man beings also. On this point some cu- 
rious experiments were reported from 
Italy as to the effect of colors on the 
nerves of the sick and insane. In the 
hospital for insane at Allessandria special 
rooms are arranged with red or blue paint 
on the walls.. A violent patient is 
brought suddenly into a blue room and 
left to the effects of that color on his 
nerves. One maniac was cured in an 


hour; another was at peace in his mind‘ 


after passing a day in a room all violet. 
The red room is used for the commonest 


form of dementia (melancholy), usually 
accompanied by a refusal to take food. 
After three hours in the red room, a pa- 
tient afficted in this way began to be 
cheerful and asked for 
World’s Events. 
7 

>) 

THE PHILIPPINE INDEPEND- 
ENCE COMMITTEE is composed of 
more than forty eminent Americans. 
President Eliot of Harvard, Bishop Pot- 
ter, Judge Gray of Delaware, President 
Jordan of Leland Stanford University 
and ‘Wayne MacVeagh are among its 
members. The committee will do what 
it can to commit either or both great po- 
litical parties to the independence of the 
Philippines, 
granted Cuba. This is a move in the 
right direction and will remove one 
cause of contention among American cit- 
izens. The humane spirit and the desire 
for justice is growing and will, in time, 
secure for all their rights. 


we 
A NEW ASPECT OF LOVE. 


In our teachings on love, it seems 4 


me that we have left out a very import- 
ant thing, and that is the necessity of 
loving our bodies. By our bodies I do 
not mean only the mind which governs 
the body, but the body itself, the actual 
flesh and blood body. The beautiful ma- 
chine which we have built up to express 
us. 

Just the beliefs of our grand-parents 
and our parents have helped to make us 
what we are—ignorant or wise, sick or 
well, as the case may be. Then when 
we begin to think for ourselves, we con- 
tinue the work already begun for us, and 
generally in much the same line that we 
have started, so our bodies are built up 
out of a mixture of race beliefs. 


So far as I can remember, I was taught 
that our bodies were no good, we were 


worms of the dust, that to look in the ` 
glass was a vain thing to do, and not 
‘good. 


To love’ the body would” be a 
most terrible sin. No one dreamed of 
saying we must love our bodies.—Eltka. 


food.—The 


on terms similar to those - 
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RERKEKEREEEEAAEREEEEKEEE & ERERERGHEEEREHREHEED 
Pa VEess CONDITIONS. 


The following is an appeal by the Ed- 
ucational Council of Colorado Teachers’ 
association, to parents, teachers, school 
officers, the public press, and the courts, 
in behalf of law and order, in accord 
with a resolution of the National Edu- 
cational association, adopted July Io, 
1903. which says: “Disregard for law 
and for its established modes of proced- 
ure is as serious a danger as can menace 
a Democracy. The restraint of passion 
by respect for law, is a distinguishing 
mark of civilized beings. To throw off 
that restraint, whether 
brutal instincts or bv specious pleas 
for a law of nature which is superior to 
the laws of man, is to revert to barbar- 
ism. It is the duty of the schools to so 
lay the foundations of character in the 
young that they will grow up with a 
reverence for the majesty of the law. 
| ee system of school discipline which 

sregards this obligation is harmful to 
the child and dangerous to the state. A 
Democracy which would endure must be 
as law-abiding as it is liberty-loving.” 

The Educational Council of Colorado, 
after careful inquiry during the past year 
into existing conditions in schools and 
colleges thruout the country as re- 
gards decorous conduct and obedience to 
law among pupils and students both in 
and out of school, regrets to affirm as its 
deliberate opinion that these conditions, 
at least in many localities and institu- 
tions both in Colorado and elsewhere, are 
such as to call for the serious considera- 
tion of all thoughtful people. 

This opinion is founded upon disgrace- 
ful occurrences which are alarmingly 
frequent. and of which the following are 
typical illustrations. 

1. The organization in all grades of 
schools from the elementarv school to the 
college, of “strikes,” so-called, to compel 
those in authority to grant vacations, 
lengthen recesses, discharge or reinstate 


by appeals to” 


teachers, remit the punishment of fellow- 
students who are under discipline for 
committing serious offences, thus often 
paralyzing, in whole or in part, the work 
of the schools. 

2. The treatment of school and par- 
ental authority with insolence and con- 
tempt when it is opposed to the carrying 
out of student ideas of “fun” or whims 
born of the mob spirit. 

3. Riotous conduct on the street, in 
public conveyances, theatres, public 
halls and other public places in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others and of the 
refinements of demeanor that should 


characterize ladies and gentlemen, ap- 
parently under the assumption that 
membership in educational institutions 


justifies such conduct. 

4. Deliberate insults to teachers and 
others in authority under circumstances 
which, if tolerated, render it practically 
impossible to exercise discilpine or main- 
tain authoritv. 

5. Class contests which cripple, tem- 
porarily at least, the work of the school, 
and lead to the invasion of the private 
dwellings, the destruction of public and 
private property, thus entailing not only 
pecuniary loss upon the community, but 
also irreparable loss of time upon stu- 
dents and teachers. 

6. Serious bodily injuries and even 
death, resulting from hazing, fraternity 
initiations, and class fights. 

7. The subordination of everything 
else by students and too often byv in- 
structors to the preparation of athletic 
contests. thus making a business of ath- 
letics to the detriment of true ideals of 
sport. 

The frequency of such occurrences 
fully justifies grave apprehension lest 
the schools, instrnmentalities which exist 
at the expense of the state for the pur- 
pose of protecting the state by training 
for intelligent, patriotic citizenship, mav 
become rather a menace to the state by 
bringing together large numbers of im- 
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pulsive, ,irresponsible young people un- 
der conditions favorable to manifesta- 
tions of mob spirit and without restraints 
sufficient to prevent or control such man- 
ifestations. 

While society cannot expect immunity 
from youthful indiscretion, lawlessness, 
and crime, the school and college should 
ever stand firmly for order, reverence 
for, and obedience to, Jaw, and, tho 
ephemeral disturbances may cause an- 
noyance and even apprehension, the tide 
of sentiment among educators should 
ever set strongly toward higher stand- 
ards of conduct and social service. 

The oft-repeated plea that “boys will 
be boys.” and that “young people ought 
to be allowed to have a good time,” is 
not worthy of a moment’s serious con- 
sideration when offered in extenuation 
of such acts as those enumerated. We 
dep'ore the sentiment that seems to have 
gained so strong a hold (upon 
minds that dissipation, rowdyism and 
lawlessness are essential to the happi- 
ness of young people or that thev add 
anything to their real enjoyment; and it 
is with a view to making their school 
life more trulv happy that we appeal to 
parents and teachers generally to give 
their fullest co-operation to all efforts 
to eliminate these evils from student life. 

There is no more important function 
of school and home training than to 
teach obedience to law and_respect for 
lawful authoritv, without which popular 
government cannot long endure, and 
when our young citizens imbibe the no- 
tion in anv wav. that the deliberate viola- 
tion of either school law or civil law is 
a matter to be treated lightly, there is 
cause for grave apprehension. It is un- 
patriotic and un-American to allow a 
schoo] hoy to suppose that what the law 
justly characterizes as a crime is onlv a 
harmless prank when committed bv him- 
self. vet it is only too evident that laxity 
of school and home discipline is produc- 
ine inst this impression upon the youth 
Of this age and generation. 


We are convinced that the conditions 
which we have- enumerated are due in 
large measure to dangerous excesses in 
the encouragement of class spirit, athletic 


some — 


contests and social pleasures. 


reations are undoubtedly good and 


wholesome when kept within reasonable . 


bounds, but it does not follow that they 
can be given a free rein without bring- 
ing serious results. There should be the 
fullest co-operation between the home 
and the school in an earnest effort to, put 
them upon a proper basis as’ valuable 
auxiliaries to educational work instead 
of permitting them to overshadow more 
important matters. 

We earnestly appeal to directors and 
boards of control in all classes of 
schools to strengthen the hands of those 
who are in direct charge of the manage- 
ment and discipline, both by ‘effective 
legislation against lawless acts and bv 
firm support in the enforcement of such 
legislation. With special earnestness do 
we address this appeal to boards of con- 
trol in the higher institutions, for it ap- 


pears that one of the chief inéentives’ 


to lawlessness in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is the example set hv 
students in the higher institutions. 

We earnestly appeal to the represen- 
tatives of the press to aid the cause of 
education by giving fair and uncolored 


accounts of lawless and rebellious con- ( 


duct on the part of pupils and students, 
and by refusing to represent the perpe- 
trators of lawless deeds as heroes or 
martyrs, or by entirely ignoring such oc- 
currences. We also urge that careful 
supervision be-exercised over school and 
college papers with regard to such ac- 
counts. 


We express our gratitude to those 
courts which have co-operated with 
other educational agencies in convincing 
children and youth that any misdemean- 
or or crime. will meet with the punish- 
ment it deserves, and that pupils in the 
public schools are amenable to the law 
to the same extent as other citizens. We 
deem it a wrong both to society and to 
voung offenders themselves to allow 
them to assume that they are privileged 
characters and may trample the laws of 
their country under their feet with im- 
punity, when they should be made to un- 
derstand that a crime is a crime, whether 
committed by a school boy or by some 


Such rec-. 
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} one else. We feel it would be a serious 


error for any court to discharge any in- 
cipient criminal without an attempt to 
impress him with the seriousness of his 
offense. 


Fully realizing that the home, the 
school, the press, and the courts have 
individually done all they could do to aid 
in suppressing lawlessness among 
young people, we believe that existing 
conditions demand the energetic co-oper- 
ation of all these agencies——Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 


-———-—0 


During the past month two of the 
most worthy citizens of this earth have 
passed to the great bevond. Altho both 
of these eminent persons were located in 


one coutnry, their influence has been felt - 


for good thruout the world. Both reach- 
ed a ripe old age. Samuel Smiles is 
known on both hemispheres thru his 
beoks, (Self-Help, Character .and 
Titi. eters mein hage had a greater 
influence over voung-people than Sam- 
uel Smiles, altho he has passed away, 
his influence for good will affect gener; 
E yet unborn. He was indeed a 
Paracter builder and deserved the ad- 
miration and respect of his fellowmen. 

Frances Power Cobbe was in her 
82nd vear at the time of her death, and 
she fought to the time of her death for 
truth and for justice to her fellow crea- 
tures. She was so full of sympathy for 
her fellow creatures that her combative- 
ness was aroused whenever an injustice 
was done anv of them, and she devoted 
her life to fighting the battles of the 
helpless. Samuel Smiles and Frances 
Power Cobbe labored for the establish- 
ment of a nobler manhood and a truer 
womanhood. They were real nation 
builders. 


—fj- --—. 


Congressman Shafroth of Colorado did a fine 
act by renouncing his seat in the honse when 


he fourd that his majority had heen padded 
by fraudulent votes. It is a commentary on 
our nolitics. however. that an act of such ob- 
vious merality should he heralded as a thing 
so surprising. Probahly Mr. Shafroth will in 
the end lose nothing hy his honorable atti- 
tude: at least he will have the satisfaction of 
mird that comes with fearless honesty. Few 
men. however. are so scrupulous as he showed 
himself. 
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DE TIRANAN OF FASHION 


(By Mrs. Eda Dehlin, Instructor in Do- 
mestie Science, L. D, S. University, ) 


It has been written: “Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn,” and it might be truthfully added 
of our present generation: Woman’s in- 
humanity to herself affect nations yet un- 
born. 

Upon opening a current fashion book 
a few days ago, the Writer was struck 
with the following advertisement: 
“Fashion says, ‘hips in? Our model is 
one that reduces the hips to conform with 
present modes in gowns.” In glancing 
over the fashions contained in the book 
and in fact all fashion books of the day, 
one becomes familiar with the same idea. 
There is a limit to the saving: “Better 
be out of the world than out of fashion.” 
One does not wish to attract attention, 
either by eccentricity in dress or by eager- 
ly conforming to every new fad in fash- 
ion, at its first approaċh. The well-dressed 
woman, the woman who is respected by 
her own as well as the stronger sex, is 
she who has no desire to attract atten- 
tion, either by her dress or actions; who 
fashions her gowns to fit the body her 
Creator gave her to care for and preserve 
in a state of health, and not to warp and 
twist it out of shape to conform to foolish 
modes. introduced by women whose 
names are unfit to be breathéd in the pure 
atmosphere of home. One cannot go 
against fashions and customs, especially 
when they are pleasing and harmless, but 
when the body must conform to the pat- 
tern of the gown, it is time for sensible 
people to draw the line. i 


O= 
WHAT EARNEST WORK WILL 
DO. 


Philadelphia has a Vegetarian church, 
presided over by the Rev. Henry S. 
Clubb, who for over seventy years has 
followed the doctrine of vegetarianism. 
A vegetarian mission is connected with 
the church and the following figures tell 
their own story. In a short time 70,000 
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guests have been served with lodging 
and 460,000 guests with meals. There 
a week’s lodging with three meals a 
day, with the use of a bath, a shaving 
set and the laundry, costs $1.12. -The 
lodging is clean, the bath is of porcelain, 
the shaving set better than the average 


barbers and the laundry is well 
equipped. 
A sign gives the following prices: 

2 rolls or a slices or DEl, ooo so I cent 
Peanut butter orere oe I cent 
Cup cones (cereal) aera I cent 
Bowl “soup: -ee eee eters I cent 
Musa and: mille ee ee 2 cents 
Oatmeal ern 2 cents 
Püddino 22 2 i050 E ce 2 cents 
Stewed! patatoes me sear 2 cents 
Beans oy sive aor cae een 2 cents 
pe A E A E ETAS 2 cents 
Stewed tomatoes se 2 cents 
Macaroni T ET eee CINE 
Stewed fruit and sauce........ 2 cents 


a) a 

ior i Studley, M. D., ‘Connected ‘a 
long time with the State Normal School 
for Girls at Farmington, Mass., says: “It 
has been my privilege, for’ more than 
twenty-five years, to be intimately asso- 
ciated with young woman, either as a 
teacher in the school room in the earlier 
years, or as medical practitioner or teach- 
er of hygiene during the latter ones, and 
every day’s added experience only con- 
firms me in the position I have occupied 
‘from the first relative to the: various 
forms of nervousness which characterize 
our sex. That position affirms that the 
best possible balance for a weak, nervous 
system is a well-developed muscular Sys- 
tem. Weak, shaky, hysterical nerves al- 
ways accompany soft, abby muscels, and 
it is a mournful fact that the majority of 
the young women whom I meet in schools 
are notably deficient in muscular develop- 
ment.”—Physical Development, by Na- 
than Allen, M. D. 


eaaa 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, in a sermon 
n “Tobacco and Opium,” once said: 

“One reason why there are so many 
victims of this habit is because there are 
so many mizisters of religion who smoke 


and chew. They smoke until they get 
the bronchitis, and the dear people have 
to pay their expenses to Europe. They 
smoke until the nervous system breaks 
down. They smoke themselves to death. 


There has been many a clergyman whose, 


tombstone was all covered with eulogy, 
which ought to have had the honest epi- 
taph: ‘Killed by too much Cavendish.’ 
Some of them smoke until the room is 
bite, and their spirits blue, and the world 
is blue, and everything is blue. How can 
a man preach temperance to the people 
when he is himself indulging in an appe- 
tite like that? I have seen a cuspidor in 
a pulpit, where the minister can drop his. 
quid before he gets up to read about 
‘rolling sin as a sweet morsel under the 
tongue,’ and in Leviticus to read about 
the unclean animals that chew the cud. I 


have known Presbyteries, and General: 


Assemblies, and General Synods, where 
there was a room set apart for the min- 
isters to smoke. O! it is a sorry spec- 


.tacle—a consecrated man, a-holy man. of; 


God, looking around for something which, 
you take to be a larger field of useful- 
ness. He is onlv looking for some place 


where he can discharge a mouthful of 


tobacco juice.”—Selected. 
et ee 

RECITATION METHOD WRONG. 
President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
repudiated the present methods of college 
instruction, and especially the recitation 
system, in an address before the School- 
masters’ Association, at New York. He 
declared that the recitation was practi- 
cally useless in developing any initiative 
in the student, and that the elective sys- 
tem was not much better. He said there 
was no place for the lecturer or teacher 
who merely tried to impart information ; 
he could only outline a subject and stim- 
ulate interest. The proper way was to 
give the student material to work with 
and tell him to get the results himself, 
holding him responsible at examination. 

ee O eee 

When nations calling themselves 
Christian have 2,000,000 men under 
arms, and spend more for rum and war 
than’ they do for religion, haw can they 
say “Merry Christmas?” 
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A cross 1n this space indicates that your 
| subscription ħas expired. Please renew 

immediately as you will receive no more 
| copies before renewal. 


After Sept. 1, 1904, no more stock will 
be sold by the Human Culture company 
on the liberal terms now offered. If 
vou desire a share, your opportunity is 
now. 

——{) 

We receive about 100 progressive, 
scientife magazines every month in ex- 
change for the Character Builder. If 
you desire some of them, send us 10 
cents and we will send you a pound, post- 
age prepaid. 

ee 0 Sores 

If your subscription has expired you 
are notified, and we earnestly solicit your 
co-operation in the work for another 
vear by sending us a renewal or paying 
to our local agent. 3 

— Om 

We can give permanent employment 
to a few wideawake solicitors who will 
solicit for the Character Builder and our 
books. Our terms are very liberal. 


r 


Publisher's Page. 


BEAKERHKA 


Write us for particulars if you desire 
work. 
0 e o 

It the Character Builder has no active 
agent in vour town you may secure the 
agency if you will make a thoro can- 
vass. This is,an opportunity to do good 
and make money. 


—o 


Send $1.50 for the Character Builder 
and one of the excellent magazines 
listed in the Human Culture agency list 
on another page. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FU- 
TURE. Under this title an excellent 
article by Eltweed Pomeroy, A. M., ap- 
peared in “Arena” of May, 1904. The 
thoughts there expressed are not the 
imagiantions of an idle dreamer, but are 
the products of clear observation and 
vigorous thinking. No radical change is 
advocated. All that is good in the pres- 
ent system is to remain, but the power to 
do receives much more attention. The 
child is to become stronger physically and 
shall be instructed in the laws governing 
his own development. After giving an 
outline of the improvements that are to 
be made in physical and mental training, 
Prof. Pomeroy says: “A gymnasium 
will be attached to every school-house 
and in it there will be a physical labora- 
tory where every boy and girl will be 
measured and examined physically, told 
their defects and how to remedy them. 
Hygiene, sanitation, etc., are already be- 
ing taught, but largely from second-hand 
books. They will be vitally connected 
with the physical laboratory. 

“There is another branch of physiol- 
ogy which is now not only neglected, but 
indecently, smothered, which in the edu- 
‘gation of the future will be taught care- 
fully and thoroly. At the proper age, by 
mature, discreet teachers, the young of 
both sexes will be told in this physical la- 
boratory about their sexual natures and 


~ the laws which govern reprodiiction, and- 


show. they can beget the best children and 
become fitting physical mates, the girl 
for a wife and the man for a husband. A 
false modesty relegates the acquirement 
of a haphazard knowledge of the most 
important side of every man’s and wom- 
an’s nature to the chance indecencies of 
the street. Many a life is wrecked from 
lack of such training. - The state is eter- 
nal. -It depends for its future on the 
children to be. In this light, child-bear- 
ing is a social and state function. This 
fact will be recoonized in the training 
-which the. state will give to the youth of 


‘inated as much as possible. 


both sexes in sexual matters. Of course 
this training will have to be done with 
scientific plainness, truth and modesty.” 

Dr. Karl G. Maeser was a pioneer in 
this specific training among the young 
people of the Intermountain region. For 
seven years the editor of the Character 
Builder has taught these subjects and 
during most of that time conducted 
classes for young men in higher institu- 
tions of learning in this region. The false 
modesty that has prevented proper in- 
struction in these subjects is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Proper instructions in hered- 
ity, parenthood, and personal purity will 
greatly reduce the social evils that are 
common today, and will aid in develop- 
ing a stronger and more perfect race of 
men and women. Much physical weak- 
ness and disease attributed to other 
causes is ‘produced by secret vices and 
sexual excesses. The cigarette has been 
made the scapegoat of all the ailments of 
boys and young men, and any attempt 
to under-estimate its evil effects should 
be severely criticised, but if the truth 
were generally known it might be safe 
to say without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that the abuse of the sex func- 
tion is a greater cause of physical de- 
generacy than the cigarette or tobacco 
evil. 

In teaching the youth the laws advo- 
cated above, the morbid should be elim- 
Positive in- 
structions should be given the same as in 
any other science. Every possible effort 
should be made to keep the morbid and 
the obscene from the youth. We have 
frequently stated in the Character 
Builder that if obscene conversations 
and pictures, and books that produce ob- 
scene thoughts could be kept from young 
people, a social evil would be greatly re- 
duced. This fact cannot be too frequent- 
ly stated, and every intelligent person 
should: use his influence to stamp out 
those conspicuous and -evident causes of 
degeneracy. The interest in this import- 
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ant phase of education is growing so 
rapidly that the most pessimistic should 
become hopeful and should aid in estab- 
lishing better conditions. 

After the revival of learning in 
Europe, a liberal education consisted 
mainly of language or word study, math- 
ematics was later needed in the establish- 
ment of the physical sciences. Later a 
study of geology, astronomy, botany, 
zoology and other studies were consid- 
ered essential in a liberal education. Now 
man is being studied, and the laws gov- 
erning his physical, social, intellectual, 
esthetic, moral and spiritual powers are 
being applied for his own development 
and for the advancement of the race .The 
light of truth is becoming more brilliant 
every year and all will be able to sce it, 
except those who close their eves to it 
or wear spectacles with opaque glasses 
in them. These truths deserve the best 
thought and effort of humanity. 

ed 
Paes POUBLE STANDARD.  Lib- 
ertinism, seduction and vice are all fos- 
tered in society and kept alive by that 
erroneous, one-sided, abominable, med- 
iaeval idea that “it is man’s privilege to 
try and woman’s to deny.” And tho 
you may disagree with me here, I must 
deny and denounce this commonly ac- 
cepted claim as criminally wrong. If 
woman is the weaker vessel what right 
has man to throw upon her the entire 
weight of keeping this master passion? 
This accursed idea that it is a young 
man’s privilege to test the virtue of 
every young lady with whom he may 
become intimate, is snatching thou- 
sands ‘of as good and pure girls as the 
sunlight of heaven ever shone ‘on, from 
paths of virtue and leading them into 
disreputable lives. The innumerable 
houses of prostitution of this land are 
being filled with the victims that are 
falling before the destroying hand of this 
society-fostered monster. Public con- 
science is wrong, society can never be 
what it should be, or virtue more than a 
by-word, until man is held equally re- 
sponsible with woman, and I hope the 
day is not far distant when the same vir- 
tue and social purity will be demanded 


of man that is today demanded of wo- 
man. 

Libertinism, if kid-gloved, is admit- 
ted into the best society. The young 
man may become fast and dissipated. a 
wrecker of lives, a slayer of virtue, the 
associate of harlots, and then when he 
has “sown his wild oats” he may “re- 
form,” “repent,” retrace his steps, and 
the doors of the church are open, the 
arms of society receive him, and the 
white hand of innocence is extended to 
meet him. But if our sister goes estray 
—even tho “tempted as we are tempted” 
and spend but a single night in shame, 
the doors of the church are practically 
closed, the arms of society are folded 
against her, and the white hand of in- 
nocence is extended only to push her 
farther away. Thus the inhumanity of 
man and the seductive powers of evil 
combine to complete the poor girls ruin. 

Go to one of our large cities and stand 
for a moment on the street. The boys 
nudge each other as a shriveled form 
passes, and say: “There is an old hag, an 
old blister.” Suddenly they straighten 
up, lift their caps, who is going by? 
There is an elegant carriage, fine team 
and uniformed driver. It’s Governer 
Brown, he lives in that brown stone 
front palatial mansion at the head of 
the avenue. Go back twenty-five years 
and these two characters were innocent 
children together. Twenty years ago 
they were lovers, she the daughter of a 
good family, beautiful, refined, amiable, 
and lightly accomplished; fully the equal 
of Mr. B., who was in the language of 
the world, “A fine young man.” He was 
proud to have the honor and pleasure 
of Miss Jennie’s company, and to intro- 
duce her to his friends. Those tender 
ties of affection draw them together. 
They exchange those sacred promises. 
This intimacy and its fond caresses ex- 
cite in cach a deeper passion, the grati- 
fication of which he most affectionately 
urges. She could control self, but what 
won’t a woman do for the man she 
loves? He tells her that they will be 
married soon, that no one will know of 
it, and he means just what he says, for 
Mr. B. is really a truthful young man 
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with a conscience fully up to public con- 
science, which says it is his privilege to 
try. She, true to her self and the de- 
mands of society earnestly refuses, 
denying herself and the man she loves 
too well. Finally, some evening in the 
quiet hour of midnight, at a time when 
the, sea of passion surges heavy, under 
the persuasive power of love, she yields. 
Virtue has flown the angel of peace has 
hid her sunny face behind a scarlet 
cloud. In a few hours in his quiet room 
he thinks over the night’s experience, but 
again he reasons to himself to be true. to 
his promise. She is condemned by her 
own sense of right, but she rests on those 
sacred promises. The ice once broken, 
it is so easy to fall again. She is now 
more loving, more intimate, to which he 
says: “We must be more discreet or peo- 
ple will think there is something 
wrong.” They have tasted the forbid- 
den fruit, their eyes are opened, and 
they know they are naked. Virtue gone, 


respect soon follows, and love the same. - 


He now begins twitting about going 
with “that other girl.” This makes her 
all the more loving, affectionate, cling- 
ing. The saddest sight in the world is 
to see the girl clinging fondly to the 
man that has taken her virtue, and he 
turning the cold shoulder of indifference 


toward her—and this is usually the case. - 


Her saddest fears are realized when she 
sees him in company with, another. 
she begins. to realize her sad condition. 
Day and night she weeps with that re- 


pressed sorrow, the depth of which the . 
ii Maes, ise: 
conscious of this, the excuse is she did | 
not have to, and what I did others may ~ 


world can never know. 


have done. He is soon moving ‘in good 
society again, wins the affection of one 
who loves wiser if not so well. 
goes on to fame and fortune. The 
friends say: “Jenny, I would not mind 
it, there are plenty more.” Ah! little 
do the friends know what is troubling 
poor Jennie’s heart. She would gladly 
make a hole in the.water and put an end 
to her sorrow. All the weary night she 
tosses on a sleepless pillow and when 


morning dawns we hear her say, with 
poor Charlotte Temple: 


Now > 


Thus he. 
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“Thou glorious orb supremely bright, 
Just rising from the sea, R 
To cheer all nature with thy light 
What are thy beams to me? ` 
“What are all natures charms com- 
bined 
To one whose weary breast 
Can neither peace nor comfort find, 
Nor friend whereon to rest? 


“In vain thy glories bid me rise 
To hail the new-born day; 
But, ah! my’ morning sacrifice 
Is but to weep and pray. 


“Oh! never, never, while I live, 
Shall my heart’s anguish cease ! 
Come, friendly death, thy mandate give, 
And let me be at peace.” 


When weeping ceases and love to 
hatred turns, she re-enters society, but 
how changed. No confidence in herself 
and less in humanity. She soon becomes 


a “flirt,” then a “‘little fast,” she is yet 


beautiful and attractive, which is all the 
worse for her. She soon becomes some, 
body’s mistress. She has entered tha 
lane which extends from the parental 
door to the den of vice. We now find 
her in an “up town” ten-dollar house 
of prostitution; from this she goes to a 
five-dollar one. Then, as time, wears 
on and decay overcomes her, we find her 


sinking lower and lower, three, two, one, 


a hovel in a back alley, and tonight: she 
is an “old hag, an old blister, Eo 
streets, burned, charred and consigned 
to a life of misery and degradation, thru 
the accursed idea fostered in modern so- 
ciety “that itis man’s privilege to try, 
and woman’s duty to deny,” while the 
man who seduced her is our honored 
Governor. Brown. If two sinners have 
gone estray let them suffer condemna- 
tion alike until the kind hand of mercy 
shall reclaim both—N. N. Riddell, in 
the lecture, “Manhood.” 
: — o 
What is a gentleman? PI tell you: A 
gentleman is one who keeps his promises 
made to those who cannot enforce them.— 
Philistine. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


Dark is the night, and fitfully, drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea; 
Little care I, as here I sing cheerily, 
Wife at my side and baby on knee; 
King, king, crown me the.king; 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 


Flashes the firelight upon the ‘dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward we go; 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the 
glow. 
King, king, crown me the king: 
Home is the kingdom and love is the King. 


Flashes the lovelight. increasing the glory, 
Beaming from eyes bright with warmth of the 
sou 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story, 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom and love is the King. 


Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring; 


Happy with fortune that words can not 


measure, 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can sing. 
King, king, crown me the king; 
Home is the kingdom and love is the king. 


o—— 


WHY DO WE EAT p 


Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 


~ Ninety-nine times in a hundred the 
answer to the question, “Why do we 
eat?” would probably be, “we eat to 
live;” but just how eating keeps us alive 
would be a question unanswerable by the 
majority of people. We know practical- 
ly that food is necessary to the preser- 
vation of life; and is not that all that 
is necessary? We have eaten, we have 
lived. What more do we require? It 
might be questionable whether we all 
have lived in the fullest sense of the 
word. It is true we have stayed upon 
the earth, but living means more than 
that: It means the state of being alive, 
buoyant, strong, full of vim, purpose, 
power; it means a sane mind in a 
sound body, a body capable of achiev- 
ing. Where do we find the people who 
are actually alive from head to --foot, 
tingling with health, burgeoning with 
power? People are very anxious to 
eat, very much afraid of going a few 
hours without food; vet it is the minor- 


ity who understand what food does, and 
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are able to select wisely that which they 
eat. 

Most of us are like the little chap, 
who convalescing from an illness, was 
taken to the country to spend some time 
with grandma. When he saw prepara- 
tions being made to continue the pre- 
scribed invalid diet, he broke out in open 
rebellion. 

“Grandma,” he said, “I don’t want to 
have nourishment. I want what I 
would rather !” 

What are: foods? Briefly defined, 
foods are those substances which supply 
new material to the body in place of 
that which has been used up and cast 


out. And to this we -might add—and 
for the child furnish ‘material for 
growth. ai 


In order to have a science of eating, 
we shall be obliged to learn about the 
different kinds of food and the special 
use of each kind. A very large part of 
our food is carbonaceous, as it is called, 
and this includes starch, sugar and fats. 
The carbonaceous foods serve three pur- 
poses in the body. (1) They furnish 
material for the production of heat. (2) 
They are a source of force, or energy. 
(3) They build up the fatty tissues. 


We see at once that these foods do not 
build up bone, muscle, or nerve. If we 
are to be kept in perfect health we must 
have something besides starch, sugar 
and fats, important as these foods may 
be. We find starch and sugar in all 
vegetables and grains and in most 
fruits, each particular one having its 
own kind of starch. 

In potatoes, turnips, and most fleshy 
roots, starch is the most abundant ele- 
Several kinds of sugar are 
manufactured by nature, as cane, grape, 
fruit and milk sugar. 

Butter, lard and suit are the prin- 
ciple animal fats. Most of the grains, 
some vegetables, a few fruits, and espe- . 
ciallv nuts, contain fats. E 2 

The so-called nitrogenous or albumin- 
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ous foods furnish elements to build up 
all the bodily structures, and the inor- 
ganic substances aid in furnishing food 
for bones and nerves. The white of an 
egg is a type of nitrogenous food, as it 
is nearly pure albumen. 

There is a considerable amount of al- 
buminous substance in all grains, in 
peas and beans, in milk and in meat. 

The problem is how to combine these 
various foods in just the right amount 
to suit the needs of the individual. 

In order to approximate the solution 
of this problem we must recognize the 
fact that the individual will need differ- 
ent arrangements of food at different 
ages and under different circumstances. 

One very important fact to know is 
that babies are not able to digest starch 
at the outset of their lives; for they do 
not manufacture saliva, which is a di- 
gestant of starch. Dr. Monti of the 
Polyclinik in Vienna, Austria, used to 
tell us that white bread and other starchy 
foods were the principal causes of bowel 
ailments in young children; and he was 
very impatient with the mothers who 
gave white bread to their babies. 


In studying the question of artificial 
feeding, this fact of the inability of in- 
fants to digest starch should be borne in 
mind. Also; in the feeding of older chil- 
dren, the mother should remember that 
starches, sugars, and fats, alone, do not 
build up bone and muscle. Therefore, 
fine white bread, potatoes and cake are 
not sufficient to give the little ones 
strong, vigorous bodies. To these must 
be added nitrogenous foods. This is 
why whole wheat is more nourishing 
than fine flour. It retains the nitrogen- 
ous elements which have been removed 
from the white flour. 


Inorganic substances are not assimili- 
lated, if taken in a crude form. That 
is, we do not eat lime and potash and 
soda as such; but these substances ex- 


ist in an organized state in the various... 


foods, and we are told that one great 
use of fruits is to liberate these inor- 
ganic substances, so that they can be ap- 
propriated by the system, The fruits 
also contain various minerals, or salts 
(not salt), as they are called. The 


water of fruits is a very valuable ingredi- 
ent, increasing the activity of the kid- 
neys and bowels. 

It is quite generally supposed that 
meat is the most nourishing of foods, 
and it is a great surprise to many to 
learn that it is not the case. From au- 
thoritative tables of nutritive values of 
foods we learn that the total nutritive 
value of whole wheat is from 84 to 87 
per cent of the whole, while the_r 
tive value of lean beef is but 28 per cent. 
Seventy-two per cent of beef is water. 
Of apples the value is 13 per cent; of 
raisins, 66; of figs, 56; of chestnuts, 89; 
of peanuts, 79, and so on. We see, then, 
that one may live entirely without meat, 
and be even better nourished than by 
its use, if the menu be wisely chosen. 

The proportion of nutrient material in 
a substance is not an absolute measure 
of its value as food, as one inay have too 
large a proportion of one element, and 
another“too much or too little-of some 
other element. -Potatoes and most vege- 
tables have too much of the carbonaceous 
elements, while beef and eggs are de- 
ficient in these elements. This is why it 
is wise to combine those lacking with 
those abounding. 

Persons exercising vigorously use up 
tissue rapidly, and therefore need more 
food than those who are idle. Children 
are growing and so eat more, propor: 
tionately than those who are only main- 
taining the balance between waste and 
repair, and not making iew.<structure. 
Persons working ‘hard with their brain. 
are in actual need of food to repair 
waste, more than mere muscle-users, but 
are obliged to eat more carefully, be- 
cause not able to endure over-eating with 
as much impunity. It is said that three 
hours of steady mental toil is equal to 
ten hours of ordinary physical labor. 


Being able to answer the question why 
we eat, we see that the house-mother 
needs a thoro study of foods in order 
to arrange her table to meet the varying 
demands of her family. A woman may 
have earned the reputation of being an 
excellent cook and set what is called “a 
good table.” and yet her family may be 
suffering from lack of nourishment. It 


r 
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is not the taste of fuod that gauges its 
nutritive value. tho taste is not to be 
disregarded. Taste, however, is largely 
a matter of education, in fact of sugges- 
tion. Children hear certain things com- 
mended and others condemned, and 
they form their judgments accordingly. 
It would be quite interesting to learn how 
many grown folk, even, are influenced 
by the criticism of others in their use or 
disuse of foods. People have talked 
slightingly of “bran and saw-dust diet,” 
when hygienic foods have been men- 
tioned until they have come to believe 
that all wholesome food, if called hy- 
gienic, must be unpalatable. They are 
quite like an Englishman whom I heard 
say at his own table, where potatoes and 
cabbage were the only vegetables week 
after week: “I know I wouldn’t like 
American foods. At any rate I wouldn’t 
ia, them.” 

Having studied foods and learned 
their relative” values. it is the duty of 
the mother to create in her children a 
liking for all simple, wholesome foods. 
It is also her duty to teach them that 
eating has a higher purpose than the 
mere gratifying of taste, and that we 
should “eat to live, not live to eat.” — 
American Motherhood. 

— e nel 
har URITIES AROUND 
HOUSE, 


THE 


By Mrs. Susannah W. Dodds, M. D. 
The care of the sewerage of our bod- 
ies is of the utmost importance as re- 
lated to health, tho not one individual 
in a hundred gives particular thought to 
the subject. To understand how to dis- 
infect the excretions of our bodies and 
render them harmless is one of the cry- 
ing needs of the hour. This could easily 
be done with verv little trouble and 
expense. Not only in our cities, towns 
and villages, but in country places, open 
sewers run rampant and life is constant- 
ly threatened. Typhoid fever, diphtheria 
and the whole brood of infectious dis- 
cases are generated freely anda may be 
found wherever human beings exist. 
These diseases are a perpetual menace 
to health as well as a serious reflection 
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upon our boasted civilization. Every 
farm place and town house has its vault 


‘or privy, and poisons the most deadily 


are thrown into the atmosphere. In our 
colleges, seminaries and private schools 
the presence of typhoid or other infec- 
tious diseases is proof positive that the 
conditions are unsanitary. 

The simplest and most obvious of 
health rules is not observed. The poi- 
sonous excrement in every privy or vault 
should be disinfected on the spot. The 
free use of dry earth will do this; it con- 
tains the animalculae or germs which 
eat up the offending substance and pre- 
vent atmospheric contamination. It is 
an easy matter, as shown by some of our 
writers on sanitary science, to do away 
with all this source of impurity; a keg 
of dry earth may be used for disinfec- 
ting, the matter so treated being removed 
at frequent intervals to prevent its ac- 
cumulation. The trouble is that the at- 
fention of our people has not been called 
to this particular subject. Unfortunate- 
ly it is not the atmosphere alone that is 
contaminated in these cases; the poison 
gets into our water supplies, the wells 
and cisterns and epidemics of disease 
prevail in consequence. 

In all our town and cities and in every 
country district we should have sanitary 
boards (made up of intelligent people. 
of course), whose duty it is to look after 
these things; to find out where disease 
prevail. and to discover their causes. 
These boards should be composed of men 
and women who have made a careful 
study of the subject in hand. There 
should also be state organizations, CO- 
operating with the local ones. It should 
be the duty of such boards to correspond 
with each other and to devise methods 
for abating nuisances, whether in public 
places or private homes. They should 
also appoint teachers and lecturers to 1n- 
struct the masses and drill the people in 
the rudiments of sanitary science. More- 
over, there should be a national associa- 


tion, which will receive and compare all 
the facts gathered by the state boards 
and try to aid them in disseminating the 
principles of sanitation.—Health Culture, 
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THE SEA OF LIFE. - of the L. D. S. University, and penta ann 


in an excellent manner the two roads that 


We are pleased to present this month are before young people during the char- 
to the readers of the Character Builder acter-forming period. Under the cut 
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a cut that. recently appeared in the Gold were written the words, “Turn, Ply the 
and Blue, the seudents paper in the L. D... Oars, Foolish Boy.” The picture is self- 
S. University. The sketch was worked,, explantory, and is well worth the earnest 
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ist where but one existed be- 


fore is a benefactor to untold millions yet 


to be. 
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articles on the same subject. Student Felt 


It contains more material for 
has promised to furnish sketches for the 


thought than some long, well 
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A financier is a man who handles other 
if they 


people’s money for them and lets them 
stand the losses if they lose and takes 


the profits. 
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is well worth cultivating, and our readers 
may look for something good from his 


Character Builder. He has a talent which 
pen. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


In farming communities there is usually 
little difficulty in finding work during 
the summer months, for the boys and 
girls, but even in Salt Lake City, where 
there are only about 75,0000 inhabitants, 
many parents are perplexed to know 
how to keep the young people profitably 
employed during the summer vacation. 
It has been truthfully said that “an idle 
moment is a dangerous moment.” Al 
persons who are interested in the physi- 
cal and moral progress of the youth, are 
pleased to encourage any effort that is 
made to properly direct the energies of 
our young people, and the. Character 
Builder is pleased to keep its readers in- 
formed concerning the practical efforts 
that are being made to improve social 
conditions, by creating a better environ- 
ment for the youth. We are pleased to 
inform our readers that the manual 
training department of the L. D. S. uni- 
versity will conduct classes in mechani- 
Call drawing, practical arithmetic, shop 
practice in- wood and pirography for a 
period of eight weeks, beginning June 
13. The work is adapted to boys and 
girls 12 years of age and upward. The 
work will be:given “from 8 to 12 o'clock 
during regular school days. These 
courses will be a recreation for those 
who pursue regular courses during the 
school year. This is an opportunity that 
parents should not neglect. 
-———_-—_0— 
ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The Purity Industrial Home is an in- 
dustrial school for boys, located at Mar- 
ionville, Mo. The superintendent of this 
home is Charles A. Mitchell, a national 
White Cross lecturer. Professor Mitch- 
ell believes that boys should work while 
gaining an ‘education.. He believes in 
some other things which Emmanuel Mis- 


sionary College advocates, and the fol- . 


` lowing paragraph from the Purity In- 


dustrial .Record shows some similarity 
in the two institutions. He says: 

“The past month the family have 
worked as follows: Three have cooked, 
one washed and ironed, one  barbered, 
one acted as stenographer in the office, 
several cut wood about town, three or 
four cleared land on our new lot, and six 


or eight worked in the broom factory, 


and we have now contracted to clear five 
acres of timber land, using a stump- 
puller, and grubbing out the roots. The 
boys have also laid floor, carried mortar 
for the masons, and done several odd 
jobs in town. They ae truly an indus- 
trial family, and seem contented and 


happy. 
“We now have plenty of work, and 


‘can take more boys, provided they are 


in dead earnest and are willing to 
pledge themselves for life against the 
use of alcohol and tobacco, refrain from 
obscenity and profanity, read books and 
attend lectures on purity, and are willing 
to work. Don’t recommend anyone un- 
less he can show a good record. 

“The boys use no coffee, and very little 
meat and spices. Some of them say they 
had considerable trouble .with their tem- 
per before coming here, but find it more 
easily controlled: with this diet. ` Another 
one who had been having trouble with 
his health before coming, says he is now 
putting in more hours at hard work and 
study than ever before in his life, and 
yet he has gained ten pounds in six 
weeks.” —Advocate. 

o pM 

DECLINE OF JOURNALISM. — 
The modern journailst has pitiably de- 
scended from the high estate which once 
was his. He is more deeply interested 
in the mere accidents of life than in pub- 
lic affairs, and a sensational murder is. 
more to his mind that a change of gov- 
ernment, for the excellent reason that it 
attracts a larger number of readers. 

Success for him means to jump with 
the cat. He must follow, not lead, his 
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public; and as his public desires before 
all things to be amused, he must fill his 
print with strange snippets and vain ex- 
citements. For the modern reader is 
possessed by what Robert Burton called 
“an itching humor, or a kind of longing 
to see that which is not to be seen, to 
know that secret which should not be 
known, to eat of the forbidden fruit” ; and 
the newspapers neglect nothing to gratify 
his desire.-—Blackwood's Magazine. 
a 
THE WIZARD OF GAIN. 


By Singleton Waters Davis. 
Enthroned in a corner of man’s fertile brain 
Sits, sleepless and tireless, the Wizard of Gain! 
Persistently meddling with all earthly things; 
An absolute monarch—e’en ruler of kKings— 
Magician and tyrant, controlling the fate 
Of millions of people, both humble and great. 
His wand (a weird scepter of glittering gold) 
His wealth-seeking subjects continues to hold 
In willing subjection and magical spell, 

With promise of heaven and safety from hell. 
This wonderful wizard, relentless and sly, 
Compels his mad victim to ceaselessly ery, 

“O, give! Give me treasure—O, give me the 

earth! 

My soul J’ll surrender for what it is worth!” 
His ways, they. are wiley; hig*manners suave; 
His tongue, it is oily; his promises grave. 

No methods too wicked, no means he rejects; 
No places too sacred, no times he respects. 


IN INFANCY. 


The innocent infant. so helpless and fair, 

The very first moment gasps—wanting the air! 
Then eagerly clamors, impatient and rude, 

To draw from the fountain of infancy’s food. 


IN CHILDHOOD. 


In childhood’s bright morning (unconscious how 
vain) 

As, urged to possession by the Wizard of Gain, 

He clutches at sunbeams that stream on the 
floor 5 

Thru the vine-covered lattice at his nursery 
door. 

Then sensuous pleasures, . like glittering toys, 

As Seén in the distance, give promise of joys— 

Enchanting and luring him on in pursuit 

Of butterfly treasures and bitter-sweet fruit. 


IN YOUTH. 


At the tnreshold of puberty, by mysitcal art, 

The Wizard drops ...to his ingenuous heart 

A rose-tinted philter, and cooing like a dove, 

Entices his senses to conjugal love— 

(A primitive passion, subjected aright 

To careful dissecting in science’s light, 

Is found to proceed from the organs of brain 

For amorous nleasure and desire of gain!) 

The Wizard, thus acting in his favorite role 

Of Roval Magician at the court of the soul, 

Much falsehood instilling with little of truth, 

Succeeds in deceiving the credulous youth— 

Transfiguring an object of menial worth 

From crude base metal but mined from the 
earth 

(By presto illusions and alchemy bold) 

To seeming par excellence with purified gold! 


IN MIDDLE AGE. 


Then visions of riches—magnificent state— 
Politcal? honors—a name with the Great— 


An evil obsession sound sense to betray, 

Inflaming the passion for envied display, 

Usurps the crown, scepter and throne of his 
mind, 

Intended for Wisdom and Virtue combined. 


IN OLD AGE. 


When life's frosty winter with hope-blasting 
breath, 

And lowering shadows of imminent death, 

Appall and dishearten to utter despair 

The dupe of the Wizard’s acquisitive snare, 

(This strong ruling passion controlling him still) 

He wastes his last moments inditing a will 

Securing possession of that which remains 

Unused in his lifetime to heirs of his gains. 


AT THE GRAVE. 
While trembling and reelig on brink of the 
grave, 
And calling on Heaven his spirit to save, n 
He prays to be given the “erown of pure gold 
Previsioned and promised by prophets of old! 


THE WIZARD IN THE GRAVE. 


As Chemical Force in elements of earth, | 
Now carries him back to the soil of his birth! 
—Humanitarian Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


New books have been appearing at the 
rate of a hundred or more a week; but 
the great mass ofthese books are ephem- 
era—shallow and short-lived. Publishers 
complain that the public appetite is vitiat- 
ed to such a degree that the demand runs 
far too strongly in the direction of me- 
diocre fiction; trashy novels hold supre- 
macy. while belles-lettres lag in the back- 
ground. The majority of our readers 
use books only to “kill time,” and one 1s 
led to think that our youth is troubled 
with a mental dyspspsia, judging from 
the constant craving for the sensational, 
and the hurried skimming thru the 
niany books that fall:into their hands. A 
few books, well chosen, closely read and 
mentally assimilated, would be greatly to’ 
the advantage of both our old people and 
our youth. But our best books are sel- 
dom taken from the shelves, while on ev- 
ery chair and window ledge can be found 
the cheap. trashy novel, the reading of 
which seems only to whet the appetite 
for more of the same kind. Who is to’ 
blame ?—The Commoner. 

—0O— 

It is easy to see that the mere existence’ 
of a serious war between the nations stim- 
latės the war fever in the other countries 
that are mere spectators of the struggle. 
Thus a war tends toxdemoralize the whole 
world.—Springfield Republican. 


or 
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THE AMERICAN MEDICAL MIS- 
SOINARY COLLEGE. 


By John DiN. 


It is the purpose of the Character 
Builder to take notice of all efforts that 
‘are being made for the advancement of 
‘the human family. In the medical world 
the A. M. M. C. holds a distinguished 
position. It is preparing medical mis- 
sionaries to labor among the uncivilized 
‘peoples. The idea for such a college was 
worked out by Dr. George Dowkount of 
New York, who organized the Interna- 
tional Medical Missionary Society, for 
‘the purpose of assisting and encouraging 
voung men and young women to :study 
for missionary purposes. He established 
a Home. in New York City for students 
who were attending various medical col- 
leges. These students spent a portion of 


‘their time at the missionary dispensaries.. 


established .by. Dr. .Dowkount in differ- 
ent parts of the city. 


In 1893 Dr. David Paulson was en- 


couraged by the Medical Missionary 
Board of his church to go to New York 
to pursue medical work at Bellevue hos- 
pital, and become connected with .Dr. 
Dowkount in his medical missionary 
work. Dr. Paulson immediately saw the 
need of a medical college where the med- 
ical missionary idea could be worked out. 
In July, 1895, the American Medical 
Missionary College was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois. In 
October of the same year the college was 
established under the direction of the 
Medical Missionary. Board and opened 

with an enrollment of forty students. 
` The college is a member of the American 
Society of Medical Colleges, and gives a 
course of instructions extending over a 
period of four years, of:nine months 
each. The work done cannot be.excelled 
for thoroness and completeness. In ad- 


dition to all the. studies. given at. other” 
medical colleges, including ‘materia med- .. 


OR DRUGLESS 
MEDICATION, 


KHEKEEK 


ica, this college gives a very thoro course 
in physiologic therapeutics or non- -drug 
medication, Hygiene, sanitary science, 
massage, hydrothérapy or water 
ments, electrotherapy, dietotherapy ` 
the influence of foods in curing dicts 
Swedish gymnastics, and other rational 
methods of treating disease are taught. 
In these important branches the A. M. 
M. C. surpasses all other medical col- 
leges and is certainly in the vanguard, 
because these studies are now being rec- 
ognized as a most important part of a 
medical education; and are rapidly’ cor- 
recting ‘the abuse of drug medication. 


A few years ago the sila of: ‘the 
Character Builder. entered this college as 
a regular student and completed nearly 
two years of the course. He was im- 
pressed by the thoroness of the work and 
the pure moral atmosphére of the col- 
lege. Profanity and obscenity are: not 
heard there, tobacco, liquor and. other 
stimulants are not indulged in by the 
students. They abstain from the use of 
meat, but have a nutritious and whole- 
some diet composed of nuts, grains, le- 
gumes, fruits and vegetables. The col- 
lege is an industrial school. Students 
without families board at college and pay 
their board and tuition by performing a 
few hours’ work each day. Students 
who do not promise to.-work under the 
direction of the Board after completing 
the course are required to pay a tuition 
of $100 per year besides laboratory: fees. 
The college is under the control of the 
Seventh-day Adventist church, but stu- 
dents of all religious faiths are .:ad- 
mitted. In our*class*a number- of ‘relig- 
ions were represented and there were 
students from Germany, India, Turkey, 
Mexico and from all parts of the United 
States. Most of the. class work and: prac- 


‘tice in physiological therapeutics — iS at 
Battle Creek, Mich., 


in connection with 
the great Sena CEN ORT but the clinics are 
at Chicago. The ‘industrial . . phase. of 


ra a 
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the college makes it possible for persons 
of limited means to secure a medical 
training. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, the eminent 
„author and physician, is president of the 
college, and is ably supported by grad- 
uates from the leading medical colleges 
of America. 

The cut of the graduating class com- 
posed of my classmates, recently ap- 
peared in the Life Boat of Chicago. Thru 
the courtesy of Dr. David Paulson, the 
editor, we are permitted to use it in the 
Character Builder. You will see from 
this picture that the college is co-educa- 
tional. This is an admirable feature of 
-it. There are some phases of medical 
practice to which women are better 
adapted than men, and in the A. M. M. 
C. there is the most gentlemanly and 
ladylike courtesy shown in class work. 
The writer has only words of praise for 
the students, and professors of the col- 
lege. Altho not of the same religious 
belief as most of them, there was no dis- 
crimination shown, but a high moral and 
religious tone characterized the institu- 
-tion. The college is doing a good work. 
In providing rational treatment for the 
sick the Seventh Day Adventists are the 
Good Samaritans of modern Christen- 
dom. Good advice is valuable, but to 


lend a helping hand and give intelligent 


aid in sickenss should bring the lasting 
gratitude of those who are aided, and is 
a service much needed today in all parts 
.of the world. 
oM 
DR.-OSLER’S PROPHE@Gw 


We need interstate reciprocity which 


-will obviate the necessity for a doctor to- 


-take a special examination in each state 
in order to practice. This is an outrage, 
-and we ought to set our faces against it. 
We should see that it is-changed and that 
we have reciprocity between boards hav- 
ing respectable qualifications. 

Today we are facing the need of a 
merger in medicine. We should look 
forward to the consolidation of our 
teaching bodies. We waste much money 
in duplicating plants. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that ten years from 
now in this city (New York) there will 


be only one large medical school, all 
teaching being in the central body, and 
all practical work being done in hospitals 
under a central organization. We should 
frown on the system of several medical 
schools, especially in the smaller cities. 

These are labors we have before us. 
Some we shall see come. Our profession 
today, gentlemen, is not what it was 
twenty-five years ago; but what has been 
done is little compared with the things 
we shall see done in the future.—Dr.. Os- 
ler, in a speech at the St. John Roosa 
dinner. 

———o 


BEWARE OF HEADACHE POW- 
DERS. 


Most people think of headache as an ail- 
ment in itself, whereas, like all pain, of 
course it is only a danger signal intended 
to warn you that some part of your sys- 
tem is out of order and needs looking to. 
Those who take medicine to “stop the 
headache” are getting at the. problem in 
about the same way as the engineer who 
ties down the safety-valve of a steam 
boiler or takes off the steam-gage. A 
physician writing in the New Century 
Path- gives some wise counsel on_ this 
subject as follows: 

“There are signs of a healthy awak- 
ening to the dangers of the general use 
of the coal-tar derivatives, anti-kammia, 
acetanilid, phenacetin and the rest. Some 
vears ago there was a number of deaths 
from these drugs, due to heart failure. 
This led to the addition of heart stim- 
ulants, and the deaths became less nu- 
merous. Accordingly the market is full 
of these combinations, and in every drug 
store window you may see the “Head- 
ache Powders’ freely on sale, with the 
added legend, ‘harmless.’ In nearly all 
cases these ‘harmless’ powders consist of 
a coal-tar poison, and some variety of 
heart stimulant. 

“The coal-tar. products do stop a large 
proportion of pains. But they do it by 
lowering the whole organism below the 
level at which it is sensitive to pain. They 
take it, let us say, one-tenth to one-quar- 
ter of the way down to that level at 
which there would be death. -Along with 
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this the heart is poisoned in another way.. 
Its reserves, or capital, of vitality are 
drawn upon—in most cases never to be 
replaced. The coal-tar poisoning passes 
and the patient is perhaps as before, less 
that much capital of heart vitality. 

“Pain is a symptom. When it occurs, 
its cause should be hunted for. In the 
case of our almost universal American 
headache, the causes are usually late 
hours; far too little exercise; and over- 
teeding, especially of sugars, but also of 
all other things. A walk before break- 
fast with some athletic exercises, an ear- 
lier retirement to bed, fresh air by dav 
and night, a lower house tempeature in 
winter, three smaller meals and a re- 
moval of sugar and sweets from the diet, 
would quickly bring to a final end the 
vast majority of headaches, and add 
thousands of years anually to our colect- 
ive life.”—Pathfinder. 

> 0O m 
WATER DRINKING. 


iay Je iak Kellog, NENDE 

The free use of pure water is even 
more immediately necessary for the 
maintenance of life than the taking of 
solid food. Three-fourths of the weight 
of the body is made up of this limpid ele- 
ment. Some tissues, as the blood, are 
nearly nine-tenths water. The quantity 
of water which escapes from the body 
each day thru the skin, lungs, and kid- 
neys is about six pounds. This volume 
must be taken either as food or drink. 
Not infrequently the amount of fluid 
which escapes is generally increased, 
as when one is exercising vigorously on 
a hot day. The body has been known to 
lose one-fifth of its weight duriag violent 
muscular exertion, during exposure to 
great heat. Under such circumstances 
it is necessary, of course, to increase very 
greatly the amount of water taken into 
the system, as nature requires that a suf- 
ficient amount of water should be taken 
each day to compensate for that which 
has been lost. In certain diseases, as 
cholera and cholera morbus, the loss of 
water thru the bowels is so rapid that 
the patient very quickly acquires the 
sunken cheeks and eyes and generally 
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haggard apeparance which is character- 
istic of those diseases. 

Fruit and fruit juices may to a large 
extent take the place of water. Water- 
melons, oranges, grape fruit, and many 
other juicy fruits are highly useful in 
quenching thirst. The sugar which 
these juices contain is very nourishing, 
furnishing nutrient materials completely 
digested, and ready for immediate ab- 
sorption. 


Fruit juices are decidedly refreshing, 
and afford a valuable nutrient which is 


ready for immediate absorption. Fruit 
juices have the advantage over water 
that, when obtained directly from the 


fruit, they are absolutely free from im- 
purities, containing neither germs nor 
mineral impurities of any sort. The acids 
of fruits are also valuable, because of 
their germicide properties. All fruit 
acids destroy germs very rapidly when 
brought into contact with them. They 
may be used as a means for purifying 
water. The juice of one good-sized 
lemon will, in half an hour, destroy any 
dangerous germs which may be present 
in a pint of water. Acid fruit juices 
taken into the stomach destroy the germs 
present in the stomach, or prevent their 
development. They are thus a valuable 
means of preparing the stomach for good 
digestion in persons suffering from hyp- 
opepsia, with so-called _ biliousness, 
coated tongue, and the like. 


Very hard water probably tends, to 
some degree, to disturb digestion and 
also to produce calcareous deposits in 
the urinary and bile passages. Water 
which contains more than one part ‘of 
mineral to one thousand parts of water 
should not be used without first boiling. 
When boiled such water deposits a large 
part of its salts, thus materially soften- 
ing it. Im some cases the addition of 
a little lime water or a piece of lime aids 
in the precipitation of the salts. 


Mineral waters, especially those con- 
taining large quantities of chloride of 
sodium or other alkalies, are highly det- 
rimental, not only to the stomach, but 
also to the bowels, the liver and the kid- 
neys. Catarrh of the stomach and bow- 
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els is a common result of the long contin- 
ued use of laxative mineral waters. 

Ice water should never be used, be- 
cause it is damaging to the stomach 
when introduced at so low a tempera- 
ture, the free drinking of ice water being 
in some cases almost instantly fatal; and 
because ice is very likely to be impure, 
being gathered from the surface of nat- 
ural waters which are sure to contain 
germs of various sorts, animalculi, or de- 
‘composing organic matter. Iced fruit 
juices, fruit ices, iced lemonade, iced tea. 
iced milk, and other iced drinks are all 
objectionable for the same reason. 

Water may be taken with advantage 
by most people on going to bed at night 
and immediately on rising in the morn- 
ing. The best temperature is 60 degrees 
to 70 degrees F. Warm water is relax- 
ing, hot water debilitating, very cold 
water chilling, whereas water at 60 de- 
grees to 70 degrees has a tonic influence 
upon the stomach, promoting its muscu- 
lar and glandular activities, and thus 
aiding digestion. The drinking .of a 
couple of: glasses of cold water before 
breakfast is an excellent means of reliev- 
ing constipation. Water may be taken in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy thirst an 
hour before meals and a couple of hours 
after meals, but free drinking with meals 
or immediately after meals should be 
avoided. Of course, a few ounces of 
water, that is, a quarter or a third of a 
pint, may be taken at any time without 
injury, except in special cases, in which 
all fluids must be avoided, ọn account of 
dilation of the stomach, irrepressible 
vomiting, or some other unusual condi- 
tion. 

It is quite possible that by drinking 
too much at one time, injury may be 
done by overloading or overdistending 
the stomach. A glassful of water, or a 
half pint, should generally be found suf- 
ficient, two glasses at the most. Thirst is 
more readily satisfied by drinking slowly, 
taking frequent small sips, rather than 


drinking a large quantity at one time. 


When large quantities of water are swal- 
lowed, the kidneys are stimulated, so that 
a large amount of serum is removed 
from the blood, more, in fact, than is 


‘ 


compensated for by the amount of fluid 
taken in, so the thirst may be actuallv 
increased. 


In certain diseases, as in fever, chronic 
rheumatism, gout, and auto-intoxication, 
it is sometimes necessary for patients to 
drink three or four times the amount 
usually required, twelve to fifteen 
glasses, or half as many pints, daily. In 
such cases great care must be taken to 
avoid injuring the stomach by swallow- 


ing too large a quantity at once. A glass- 
ful of water, or of water flavored with ` 


acid fruit juice of some sort, may be 
taken every hour while the patient is 
awake. 


Patients suffering from acidity, and 
those who have catarrh of the stomach. 
may drink two or three glasses of hot 
water with advantage three or four 
hours after eating. Those whose stom- 
ach from an excess of hydro chloric acid, 
and who suffer from acidity almost im- 
mediately after eating, should take half a 
glassful of very hot water half an hour 
before eating. Those who have a defici- 


- ency of hydrochloric acid, or hypopepsia. 


should take half a glassful of cold water. 
not ice water, half an hour before each 


meal.—Good Health. 
o 


CHRISTIAN SCIENG ia 


In a defense of Christian, Science at 
Washington, Judge W. G. Ewing said: 
“Christian Scientists simply are . trying 
to live the life Jesus lived. His mission 
was not only to preach the gospel, but to 
heal the sick. The declaration of Jesus 


to His disciples, ‘the works that I do ye 


shall do also,’ was made to the people of 


. this day as certainly as to the apostles 


and the whom 


wrought. 
“Christian Science is not a religion of 
beliefs, but of works; not of theories, but 
of demonstrations. If a man says he be- 
lieves that ‘In God we live and move and 
have our being,’ and then resorts to a 
druggist, doctor or climate for life and 
health, you will know at once that he has 
mistaken his belief.” — Pathfinder. 


people among they 
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DEFORE IT 19 TOO LATE. 


If you have a gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 

Sit down and write the letter 
You put off day by day, 

Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate, 

But show that you think of her 
Before it is too late. 


If you've a tender message 
Or a loving word to say, 
Don’t wait until you forget it, 
But whisper it today. 
Who knows what hitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait? 
So make vour loved one happy 
Before it is too late. 


We live but in the’present, 
The future is unknown: 
The letters never sent, 

The long-forgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent, 

For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait: 
So show them that vou care for them 

Before it is too late. 
—New World. 
—— 0O 
BY BEA TAL BRODNAX, 
Brodnax, La. 


(January Medical Brief, Page 7.) 

From my own experience, being now 
seventy-two years of age, and having 
used liquor in rather an excess from 1860 
to 1879, nineteen vears: also tobacco in 
the way of smoking a stone pipe all the 
time from 1858 to 1897, thirty-nine years, 
I would sav that whisky and tobacco are 
a detriment to the health of a man at 
any age, and should not be used in even 
moderate quantities. I say this from the 
difference in my feelings and in the con- 
dition of my heart and stomach since I 
have quit their use. I do not say this 
‘because J am an extra temperance man, 


but from my experience; that except as 
a medicine. used as a stimulant. only in 
an emergency, alcohol is not of any bene- 
fit to a man at any age, much less to a 
man who has turned the fifty-year point 
in his life. 

Respectfully submitted after about 
sixty years of study and scrutiny in their 
use in the lives of others and myself. 


see ve pee Qe 


HUNGRY FOR LOVE. The world 
is hungry for love. It is not hungry 
for great poets, great soldiers, great in- 
ventors, but it is longing for great lov- 
ers. A great lover is simply a soul set 
free enough from selfishness to live in 
other lives, and free enough from re- 
serve and cowardice to tell others how 
he loves them. 


One of the most beautiful stories we 
have ever read is told of Wendell Phil- 
lips, the orator. He was passionately 
devoted to his invalid wife, and one dav 
after he had lectured, his friends urged 
him not to return to Boston that night. 
“The last train has left,” they said, “and 
vou will be obliged to take a carriage. It 
will mean twelve miles of cold riding 
thru the sleet.” 

“Ah, yes,” he replied, “but at the end 
of them I shall find Annie Phillips.” 

No journey is too long with love at 
the end of it, no task is too hard with 
love for its reward. The most success- 
ful men, not only as God counts success, 
but even according to men’s poor meas- 
ure of success, are those that care for 
others. They live in others’ successes 
as well as their own. They add the hap- 
piness of others to their own joy. 

That is, all the world worth having. 
Not the world of greed and gold, not 
the world of war and murder, not the 
world of pride and envy. God is the 
chief lover, the one pattern of love. 
Every one that loveth is born of God, 
and whatever his Father has is his.— 
Christian Work. 
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FRIEND AND ENEMY. 


Maurice Smiley, in Leslie’s Monthly for 
March. 

My friend was perfect in my sight 

And all he did was done aright; 

I saw ‘in him no flaw or blot,’ 

When men assailed him I was hot 

His ‘dear pérfections:to defend, : 

Because he was my trusted friend. 


Mine enemy was wholly bad, 

I saw each weakness that he had, 

I wondered what men saw to praise 
And heard approval with amaze. 
No worth or goodness could I see, 
Because he was mine enemy. 


Yet 1 was wrone, fer aiter.all 

In him I thought was wholly small 
I’ve found so much greatness, 

Pve found so much of littleness 

In him who had my perfect trust 

That time has made my judgments just. 


And now with keener eyes I see 

That neither friend nor enemy 

Is wholly good or wholly ill, 

For both are men and human still. 

In both is much the vears shall prove 
That we should hate—but more to love. 


Sf 5p —m 
Wis SWEET TO BE REMEM- 
BERED. 


(Written for the Character Builder.) 
"Tis sweet to be remembered 
In childhood’s holy hour. 
The world with all its beauty 
Is moved by magic power. 
The mind is like an opening bud 
Unfolding to the sun. 
*Tis sweet to be remembered 
As Christ the Lord has done. 


"Tis sweet to be remembered 
In days of thoughtless youth, 
When life is full of mysteries 
And errors mixed with truth. 
There needs a constant struggle 
To keep the balance right. 
‘Tis sweet to be remembered, 
It helps to win the fight. 


‘Tis sweet to be remembered 
In the turmoils of this life, 
While toiling up its pathway 
And mingling in its strife, 
While laboring for the Master 
Within the vineyard here, 
"Tis sweet to be remembered 
3y true friends, kind and dear. 


‘Tis sweet to be remembered 
To souls all steeped in sin, 
A gentle admonition 
The erring ones may win. 
Qh, to be exemplary 
A worker with your might 
"Tis sweet to be remembered 
By those who do the right. 


"Tis sweet to be remembered 
In life’s declining years, 
The soul has grown so weary 
Of strife, and toil and tears. 
Will some kind soul remember 
To-srrocth the furrowed brows ? 
‘Tis sweet to be remembered 
When age the*body bows. 


"Tis sweet to be remembered 
Descending to the tomb. 
"Tis sweet to be remembered 
While passing thru the gloom. 
But when you’ve passed the portals 
And reached the other shore, 
You then will be remembered 
By kind friends evermore. 
—Mrs. `S." A. Cooper: 
Springville, Utah, May 3, 1904.- 
O— 
SILENT GROWTH. 


By Jeannette La Flamboy. 


The trees grow silently, and God alone 
Can hear the sap rise to the budding 


shoot, 
And hear, how in the daytime and the 
night, 
The brown earth nourishes the hid- 
den root. 


Our senses are so dull, else could we 
hear 

young grass breaking 
the dampened mold, 


The thru 
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And hear the dew fall on the barren 
fields, 
And white frosts gather when the 
nights are cold. 


AH silently the little streak of dawn 
Grows into some faint haze of softest 


gray ' 
Sear 
Gray turns to pearl until, in garments 
white, 
All gloriously comes forth the perfect 
day. 


The bud becomes a flower; the flower a 
mits 
The silken leaves all silently unfold; 
The dainty bud, it slips its slender 
sheath | 
And notselessly puts on its dress of 
gold. 


All human growth is silent to our ears, 
And but brings out some great, eter- 
nal pian 


That, perfected, runs thru the 
rounded years, 
The stage of youth, the high estate 
of man. 


Within its narrow bounds, expands and 
grows, f 
The soul shut in by common walls of 
clay, 
Too narrow are the confines, and at 
length, 
It spreads its unseen wings and flies 
. away. 


©, power of God! it speaks in these 
dumb ways; 
Great moving force, unseen and never 
still, 
That in mysterious, hidden ways comes 
down 
To work, in silence, Heaven’s eternal 
will. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. = 
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ORPHAN ANNIE. 


By Katie Grover. 

It was something very unusual for 
Annie to be late for school, but this 
morning it was fully a quarter of an 
hour after the gong sounded before she 
made her appearance, her pale face flush- 
ed with annovance. Close at her heels 
followed a large, handsome Newfound- 
land dog. 

No sooner did the children see the dog 
ere they began to laugh, and to add still 
further to poor Annies mortification, 
several boys began to chant in a loud 
whisper : 

“Annie had a little lamb.” 

“Miss Brown, he just would come,” 
sobbed the little girl, her hand on Rov- 
er’s black head. “T begged and begged 
him to stay home, but a boy hurt him 
with a stone last night, and since then 
he won't leave me a minute.” 

“Well, never mind, dear. Just let him 


lie there by your desk, and he won't dis- 
turb us. Tell him to lie down.” 

3ut Rover refused to do so. His great 
form fairly filled the little aisle, while his 
bright sharp eyes took in a general sur- 
vey of his new-surroundings. ‘He- -wagged 
his tail, and showed his teeth, at which 
some of the tiny tots were frightened un- 
til the teacher explained that that was 
a dog's way of smiling. 

Suddenly he gave a quick, savage 
growl and turned fierc ely on Tommy 
Tupper. He seized the bov by the coat 
and seemed as tho he would devour him. 
but at Annie’s quick call he let go his 
hold and ran to her, his mute, eloquent 
face imploring her pity and sympathy. 

“Tommy Tupper. what did you do to 
that dog?" demanded Miss Brown, 
sternly. “You did something mean, or 
he would not have sprung at you.” 

“Didn't do nothin’. was the sullen re- 
ply. “but [ll fix him, see if I don't.” 

“Miss Brown. he stuck a pin in him,” 
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cried Annie, “and he is always throw- 
ing at him, and tormentnig him until 
Rover just hates him.” 

“Tommy, you will go upstairs to the 
principal immediately. I fear you are 
naturally a very bad boy. Annie, you 
may take poor Rover home. He is trem- 
bling all over.” 

The misused animal was only too glad 
to get away, so quickly had his confi- 
dence been turned to distrust; while the 
malicious Tom was hastened up to the 
floor above to meet the punishment he 
deserved, and was seen no more that 
day. 

Next morning Miss Brown went to 
school with a heavy heart. She had la- 
bored long and patiently with the in- 
tractable Tommy, and was sure there 
was some good in the boy, which would 
yet prove his salvation if only she had 
patience and endurance enough to keep 
on trying until she reached the soft spot 
in the deep inner recesses of his heart. 
Now she was discouraged and disheart- 
ened. The boy could go. She would 
give up the battle, and care not what be- 
-:came -of him. -His nature was so cruel, 
so destructive and callous that she shud- 
dered to contemplate what would be his 
end. 

When she entered the school room the 
children, who were gathered in a group 
talking very excitedly, turned and called 
out, two or three speaking at once: 

“O, Miss Brown, that wicked Tom has 
gone and poisoned poor orphan Annie’s 
dog. She found him dead this morn- 
mS i 

Poor Miss Brown turned away sick 
at heart. Was he so bad? All that day 
she went about very stern and pale, and 
had Tommy appeared on the scene it 
would have fared rather roughly with 
him for once; but the naughty boy was 
not seen again in the school room for 
several days. His teacher was beginning 
to hope he was gone for good, when one 
morning he slunk back into his old place. 
No one had a smile or a greeting’ for 
him; the children turned from him in 
scorn, and Miss Brown seemed tinaware 
of his existence. Annie was still out of 
school, grieving her little heart out over 


the untimely end of her dog, so’ Miss 
Brown decided to go and see her that 
evening after school, and try to comfort 
her. 

She rapped on the door, then, not 
waiting for a response, walked in. A 
wan little figure lav on a cot in one side 
of the room, her large dark eyes full of 
the sadness and gloom thru which she 
was passing. 

“I just couldn’t come to school, Miss 
Brown, she said, shaking her head sad- 
ly. “I guess you think it queer that I 
should be so sick just over the death of 
a dog; but he and I loved each other 
so, and have played and eaten and lived 
together since we were babies. He was 
all I had to lose, all I had to talk to, 
cause grandpa is deaf; and anyway he 
couldn’t understand and sympathize like 
Rover could.” 

“I think we shall have to have that 
wicked Tommy expelled,” exclaimed 
Miss Brown, indignantly. “You poor 
child, to suffer like this just because of 
that malicious boy’s wanton deed. He 
came back to school today, but I haven’t 
punished him yet, because I could think 
of nothing-severe’ enough.” - 

“Don’t punish him, please, Miss 
Brown,” begged tender-hearted Annie, 
laying her thin hand  beseechingly on 
that of her teacher‘s. “I believe he is 
sorry. PI tell you why. Most every 
night since then he passes here, and al- 
ways stops a few minutes by the gate like 
he wants to come in, but is afraid.” 

Just then there was a bold knock on 
the door, and as Annie went to open it, 
Miss Brown caught a glimpse of Tom- 
my, so stepped behind a curtain ere he 
saw her. Humbly and abashed, he came 
awkwardly into the little room, leading a 
handsome Newfoundland pup by a 
chain. Dh i 

“Say, Annie, I know I’m the mean- 
est boy in the world,” he began, “but 
I’ve been awful sorry I done it, sorrier 
than I ever was before, but that don’t 
mend matters. You was the only one in 
school that ever spoke a kind word to 
me, too, and that makes it worse than 
ever. I worked until I earned enough 
money to buy the pup here. He isn’t 
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Rover, but I hope you'll like him. And 
say, Annie, come back to school soon, 
won’t vou? It’s lonesome. Good-bye.” 

Out he ran, before Annie could say 
one word; but she was deeply touched. 

“TIsn’t he a beauty, Miss Brown?” she 
said, patting the dog’s curly head. “He 
is a fine dog, but as Toomy said, he isn’t 
Rover. No other dog can be Rover. He 
understood everything. But, doggie, I’m 
going to love you: and, Miss Brown, 
Tommy is verv sorry, so you won’t send 


him away; will you?” 
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PAUHERGOOSE RHYMES. 


Taffy was a financier, 
Smooth bevond belief; 
Taffy sought a tariff law 
And cornered all the beef. 
I went to Taffy’s house 
Determined it to wreck, 
But taffy took a campaign fund 
And smote me on the neck. 
Tom, Tom, the magnate’s son, 
Watered stocks and then he run. 
The stocks were so wet 
They are leaking yet, 
And Tom’s papa paid for his fun. 
ed 
When women become real neighbors 
they run across for a chat without stop- 
ping to tie something around their necks 
and dabbing at their cheeks with a pow- 
der rag. 
e 1 SenEEREEEEEREEIEEeE 
“How do you like civilization ?” 
“Civilization,” answered the Sultan of 
Morocco, “is like the bicycle I have been 
learnig to ride. It’s great as long as 
you can manage to stay on top.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 
a eee 
Once they watered their stock in a mod- 
erate way, 
On the sly, as it were, and a little each 
day ; 


But their, courage has 
shocks and appals, 
For they water their stock with Niagara 
Falls! 
—Memnon, in The Whim. 
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grown till it 


Mrs. H.—I 
game. 

Mr. H.—Well, please don’t say any- 
thing about it, but the fact is that it is 
simply a gambling prize-fight multiplied’ 
by eleven. 


can’t understand this 


Those M. D.s who opposed the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Douglas to the position 
of city physician of Salt Lake City, for 
no other reason than that he opposes com- 
pulsory vaccination, must be very proud 
of their achievement. It is astonishing 
how a superstition sticks to a profession, 
or to the unprogressive members of it at 
least. The popular medical practice of 
today is stullifving to manv of the most 
conscientious practitioners in the profes- 
sion and it is gratifying to see more ra- 
tional methods displaying old, worn out 
superstitions that the profession will be 
ashamed of when abolished. It would be 
a blessing to the race if some of the Rip 
Van Winkle members of the profession 
would take a twenty vears’ sleep. They 
would certainly find a new order of things 
after hibernating for a quarter century. 
The change is coming, but we must en- 
dure the methods of the “Dark Ages” a 
little longer. 


(poe 


ORIGIN OF IMPURITY.—A good 
deal of the sin in the world, and nearly 
all of the impurity, may have had its 
origin in the previous false teaching of 
good peoole. It was intimated at least 
that the body was vile and that-bred for 
it unconscious disrespect. This notion 
was, of course, unchristian. It is now 
plain that physical purity depends upon 
educating reverence for the body on the 
part of both old and young. The body 
should be kept pure because of its value. 
— Purity Advocate. 
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Heredity and Social Purity Series. 


In these books by Prof. N. N. Riddell we 
present to our readers the best effort that has 
been put forth in behalf of heredity and social 
purity. They are all written in an interesting 
style, and the scientific truths they contain are 
language. They are 
books that should be in every home. 

HEREDITY AND PRENATAL CULTURE 
meets the demand and the need thruout the en- 
tire country for a practical treatise on these 
important subjects. 
desirous of appying these laws to the improve- 
ment of children. The author spent fifteen 
years gathering ‘and developing the thoughts 
contained in this volume. Some of the chapters 
are: Psychology. Brain Building and Soul 
The Reproduction of Life. The Fac- 
tors of Heredity. Parental Adaptations. Sex 


Potency. Dual Parentage. Atavism. Prenatal 
Influences. Physical Preparation. Mental Prep- 
aration. Initial Impressions, Maternal Im- 
pressions. Abnormal impressions. Heredity, 
Insanity and Imbecility. Heredity, Homicide 


and Suicide. Heredity and Commercialism. 
Heredity and Intemperance. Heredity and the 
Double Standard of Morals. It has the strong- 
est endorsements of educators and of the press. 

The following letter from the eminent Dr. 


.Gunsaulus shows the esteem in which he holds 


Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Mr. N. N. Riddell” 
My Dear Friehd—I have been very greatly 


-struck with the delicacy and force with which 


you, handle the very important questions treat- 
ed in your book. I do not write recommenda- 
tions for books, but I must say I regard this 
book of yours as the only volume treating of 


_ this topic which I would put into the hands of 


‘Devclopment. 


young people. I do not agree with ail that you 
say, but I regard your spirit and method with 
profound admiration. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sept, 18, 1900. E. W. GUNSAULUS. 

Dr. Latimer says of it in Health Culture: 
“After a carcful study of this work I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the most valuable work 
on the subject for the gencral readcr that I 
have ever examincd.”’ 

Professor Haddock says of it in Human Na- 
ture: “It should be read by every man and 
woman in America. Its style is clear, untech- 


nical and entertaining as it is instructive. The 
book is ‘a model of the printer’s art.” A 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen’ says of it: “It is a 


much needed and valuable book. Its style is 
popular, but it is scientifically accurate.” 

The bock is well made. It contains 350 large 
octave pages, 6x9 inches, weight, 2 lbs. It is 
printed on excellent paper, and substantially 
bound in silk-finished cloth, with gold stamp 
on side and back. It contains over 1,200 mar- 
ginal references, and is fully indexed. Price 
2.50. o 
: CHILD CULTURE is a most valuable trea- 
tisc on the physical and mental development 
of the childs.. The following are some of the 
topics treated: Child Psychology. The New 
Psychology. Hereditary Tendencies. Prenatal 
Culture. Hercdity and Environments. Physio- 
logical Psychology. Wild Oats. Brain Build- 
ing. To Restrain Evil Tendencies. Character 
Building by Suggestion. Mutual Co-operation. 
Prefixing the Charactcr. Secret of Selt-Control, 
A Practical Experiment. Lodging a Suggestion. 
A Wilful Child. Parental Authority. Domi- 
neering Parents. Deciding for Children. The 
Rights cf Children. How Monsters Are Made. 


Flow Men are Developed. How to:Puuish. The 
Better Way. Scolding and Threatening. IERE 
Last Boy. Narcotics. ‘Tobacco. The Intellect. 


Defects in Education. |! The Secret of Educa- 
tion. Pereeption. Memory. Reason. Premature 
Temperance. Energy. Idleness. 


Intelligent parents will be, 


Frugality. Continuity. 


Self-Respect. Habit a 
Law of Mind. 


Politeness and Agreeableness. 


‘he Affections. Home Influences. Boys and 
Girls. Personal Purity. Order and System. 
Expression. The Sense of Honor. Kindness. 
Reverence. Christ the True Ideal. 


Here are a few of the numerous endorse- 
ments of the book that have been received: 

“Child Culture will be read, enjoyed and em- 
ployed by persons of all ages in every walk of 
life. I unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the 
most valuable work on the molding of child 
character that I have ever examined. Dr. 
Parkyn, Editor “Suggestion.” 

“Child Culture is a book with a message. 
Every parent and teacher in the world should 
read it. None can afford to be without it.” W. 
E. Watt, a. M.; Ph. D., principal of Webster 
School, Chicago. i 
_ “Child Culture is a pocket hand-book of eth- 
ics and character training of great practical 
value to parents and teachers.” Education, 
Boston. 

“The book should be included in every teach- 

er’s library.’’ Normal Instructor. 
A “It gives specific directions for strengthen- 
ing all weak qualities, eradicating evil tenden- 
cies, and establishing the higher virtues.” Kin- 
dergarten Magazine. 

“It contains much that will commend it to 
thoughtful minds.” Popular Educator. 

“A more suggestive and helpful volume for 
the average parent and teacher would be hard 
to find.” The School Journal. 

“A little book containing much good philos- 
ophy and sane advice.” Fublic Opinion. 

This book is bound, in conection with a 40- 
page treatise on Educational Problems, by John 
tT. Miller. The Problems are discussed under 
the following titles: Moral Purity. Religious 
Training. Physical Education. Prevention of 
Disease and Rational Methods of Cure. Pure 
Air. The Combination and Preparation of 
l‘oods. Stimulants and Narcotics. Heredity. 
Clothing. 

Thousands of these books are already in use, 
and the demand for them is increasing. Bound 
in cloth. Price 50 cents. 

THE NEW MAN, or Knights of the 20th 
Century, an address to men, is the purest, most 
inspiring and uplifting lecture on the subjects 
discussed that is in print. Dr. Charles W. 
Whorrall says of it: “I never listened to such 
a’story from human lips. If Andrew Carnegie 
should endow this lecture wtih $100,000, and 
send Prof. Riddell forth, the inspired prophet 
to the masscs, he would do more good than by 
building twenty libraries.” 

Dr. A. A. Willitts: ‘The new man is a won- 
derful production. I hardly know which I ad- 
mire most, the moral courage of its author, 
the beauty and purity of his language, or the 
great message he has given to the world.” 

“One of the ablest lectures ever delivered 
before the Y. M. ©. A.” Scretary Mc.oy, San 
Francisco. 

Every young man should have 
this. Price 25 cents. 

A PLAIN TALK TO BOYS on Things a Boy 
Should Know, is written in plain language, and 
should be read by every boy in the land 12 
years of age or older. It tells a boy just what 
to do in order to build a strong, healthy body 
and develop a pure, vigorous mind. Price 10 
cents. p 

Mr. Riddcll’s latest work is cntitled ‘100 Life 
Lessons,” and gives much valuable information 
in a condensed form. Price 10 cents. 

The total price of the above books is 33.45. 
We will give a year’s subscription to the Char- 
acter Builder frec to anyone who will send us 
an order for all the ahove books and $8.45 to 
pay for them. 


Address: Human Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 


a copy of 


GREAT BOOKS FOR CHILD INSTRUCTION 
ON SEX. 


The Teaching Truth Series. 

The best moral protection for your child—a 
protection which will insure purity of thought 
and a true appreciation cf life—is specific 
knowledge. Knowledge, properly imparted, 
means right thinking and right liiving; ignor- 
ance resultS in vice and degradation. Knowl- 
edge, the light of truth, gives an adequate, 
clear view, power, strength of character, self- 
mastery. It is your bounden duty to your child 
to explain fully, accurately, scientifically, the 
questions of birth and sex. 

You may argue that such a course will 
sully the childish innocence; but, down in the 
bottom of your heart, you know that if you do 
not give the desired information. it will prob- 
ably be obtained from some vicious source. 
Right instruction can never injure, but ‘will 
surely shield the childish innocence. If you 
evade, or refuse to answer the child’s ‘questions, 
you throw a shadow of deceit. of sin even, over 
the Laws of Nature. 

It is easy to understand the feelings of re- 
luctance, of embarrassment even, which is ex- 
perienced in encountering the child’s natural 
curiosity; hut the responsipility is heavy, for 


the future character, both moral and mental, 
and often the physical health of the child, de- 
pends to a large extent, upon your method of 
procedure at this critical time. Perhaps you 
feel yourself insufficiently equipped with tact, 
with intellectual clearness, with scientific infor- 
mation to fitly explain the mysterious pro- 
cesses of Nature. Yet you want your child to 
be equipped for an unblemished career thru life, 
you want him to enjoy uninterrupted strength 
of body, to sce things as they really are thru 
the pure eyes of Seience. to give all things their 
proper place. their just value; to possess a 
trained mind, which shall enable him to suc- 
cessfully solve the problems of life. 

Under these circumstances wise and scien- 
tific instruction is what you desire, and this 
vou will find in the books of the “Teaching 
Truth Series.” 

The “Teaching Truth Series” presents to 
you in the simple. concise. and carefully-pure 
lanenaee of Dro Marv Weaed-Aten a thoroly 
comprehensive treatment and definlte explana- 


$ 


tion of sex for your guldance in inculcating 
right ideas in the minds of your children. Dr 
\\ ood-Allen is herself a mother, and has full 
sympathy with parents in the perplexing prob- 
lem of correctly enlightening pure-minded chil- 
dren and sensitive boys and girls. Dr. Wood- 
Allen is a physician of strong, practical 
thought and unusual power of originality, and 
is gifted with a winning versatility and easy, 
flowing style of writing which infuses into her 
books a pleasing magnetism “and | simplicity, 
making them both entertaining and Instructive. 
i We now put this series on the market, re- 
vised, enlarged and clothed in beautiful new 
dress of binding and print. We believe these 
books will do more towards pure living and mo- 
rality of thought than anything heretofore 
given to the publie. They will instill a realiza- 
tion of the sacredness of this wonderful soul- 
house, this body, and give a due sense of the 
responsibility of Manhood and Womanhood. 


TEACHING TRUTH. A _ book admirably 
adapted for answering the questions invariably 
asked by all children, “Where did I come 
from?” Explains, with the help of Botany anā 
Natural History, the wonderful process of pro- 
creation. Permits no shadow of deception to 
rest on the subject. Written In a manner at 
once forcible, chaste and gentle. Nothing could 
be more simply wrought out for the perfect 
initiation and enlightenment of the inquiring 
child. and no other work in print today so 
wisely meets the youthful curiosity as to the 
origin of life. Every one who has to do with 
he education of children shouid have this little 
Sook. “Worth its weight in gold.”’—Ladies Mome 
Journal. 16 mo. Price 50c. 


CHILD CONFIDENCE REWARDED. Is a 
booklet which demonstrates the practleal and 
‘eneficent results of teaching with accuray the 
~reat truths cf nature ard the irrenarahle harm 
which is caused by hiding the truth. The plas- 
tic nature of the child, open as it is to impres- 
sions which form the character for all time, 
‘enders the moral liahility of parents and 
teachers a heavy burden ard makes it most im- 
nortant to be truthful and clear in satisfying 
the juvenile interrogations regarding the origin 
cf life. ‘This little hook should be read by 
every mother, every father, too. 16-mo. Price 25 
cents. 


ATMOST A MAN. Tersely and exactly 
teaches the boy to thoroly understand, and 
be master of. his own body. A book which 
awakens the boy to a complete realization of 
the holiness ard responsibility of Manhood. The 
ignorarce of the hoy. resulting from the crimi- 
nal reluctance and neglect of the parents In 
interpreting the changes which are coming over 
him results too often in his moral and physical 
downfall. The surest safeguard against the 
temptations that beset his path lies in scientific 
instruction rightIlv given. This book insures 
vour bov a manly manhood. Get it for him. 
16-mo. Price 50 cents. 


ALMOST A WOMAN. A needed counsellor 
and sure rrotection to every girl: will save her 
health. in many cases, and keep her mind pure, 
and fortify it with the power of knowledge. 
Womanly strength and happiness depend on 
the successful passing of that period of transl- 
tion when the child is develoring into the 
woman. Ignorance often entails Hfe-long suffer- 
ing and frailty. It is most important to have 
a wise and scientific adviser. and. as many 
mothers themselves are incompetent to explain 
the marvelous meeharism of nature. it is safest 
to relv on a well written hook. The simple 
treatment in “Almost A Woman” of this deli- 
cate subject is frank and clear to every girl, 
and altogether free from anything that could 
offend even the most sensitive nattyre. It 
arouces a true estimation and comprehension 
of the intricate organism of woman. and the 
for-rerchirg powers ard influence of the wom- 
anly nature, thus clevating and safeguarding 
the maidenly purity. 16-mo. Price 50 cents. — 

Anv of the above sent postnaid on receipt 
of nrico. Address: Human Culture Co., Salt 
Lake City. 


I 


BOOK BARGAINS. One of the choicest li- 
braries on human culture subjects, in the west, 
must be sold during the next few months. 
There are many rare books in the collection 
that cannot be easily duplicated. The price 
quoted is net, but express or postage will be 
prepaid on purchases of $10, or more. Reduc- 
tions on larger orders. The books may be in- 
spected at 334 South Ninth East, Salt Lake 
City. There are numerous books in the library 
that are not listed below, the titles will be sent 
on application. Addres J. T. Miller, 334 South 
Ninth East St., Salt Lake City. 


Practical and scientific Physiognomy, 

Stan tone 1220 pag es. mEn. $ 5.00 
Family Physician, Scudder, 884 pages...... 2.50 
A Text Book of Physiology, M. Foster, 1351 
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leather .. 2m... aye), deana o ea A a ree eaetena ns . 4.00- 
DaCosta’s Medical Diagnosis, 942 pages.... 4.00 
Lectures on Medicine, 952 pages, leather, 

John . Hughes Bennett yee eee ee 3.00 
Principles of Light and Color, Babbitt.... 4.50 
Materia Medica, White and Wileox ........ 1.50 
Normal Histology, Piersol ................06 1.50 
Highways to Health sonmonasnooannducazosooccoe 1.00 
Byways to diealth ioe. e eea n ee enn 1.00 
Maternity. Verdi a ra T. Aris) 


Physics for Students of Medicine, Daniell .75 
How Nature Cures, Densmore .............. 
Return to Nature, Just nessa 
Rational! Hydrotherapy, Kellogg 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, Trall 
Physiology, Its Science and Philosophy, 


leather, Redding -rero ces cen E ee 4.00 
Diteotherapy and Food in Health, Davis .. 2.00 
Deutsch’s Medical German .................. 1.50 
Perfect Health by One Who Has It, Has- 

kelle aane marese na aee o a ee as E 1.00 
The Human Body. Advanced ourse. Mar- 

ne, aa a A eee aa E aE 2.50 
Facial Diagnosis, Kuhne ................00cee0 1.50 
Physiology of Nervous System, Flint, 470 p. 1.00 
Vaccination a Curse, Peebles .............0. 1.25 
Doctors and Doctors, Everitt ............006 mel 00) 
Anatomy of the Brain, Whitaker ............ 1.50 
A Century of Vaccination, Tebb ............ 1.50 
A History of Medicine, Wilder .............- 2.50 
The Wonderful Century, Wallace .......... 2.00 
Physical Life of Man and Woman, Chavase 1.00 
A New. Era for Women, Dewey, ............ 1.00 
Directions for Work in Histological La- 

pÞoratory; Huber -a e a a e nee 1.00 
Physiology of the Nervous Centers, Brown- 

Seguard eea 2s eee 1.50 
Venereal Diseases, Acton ....ssesscsccseseseo 2.00 
Diseases of the Lungs, Walshe ............. 1.00 


Physiology of Common Life, 2 Vols., Lewes 3.00 
Mental Functions of the Brain, Hollander... 4.00 


Paralysis, Baylor eects ere eee aft 
Pathology and Treatment of Venereal 
Diseases, Burmstead ye. ei 2.00 


Study of Medicine, John Mason Good, 5 


Lectures on Bloodletting, Clutterbuck ..... 1.50 
Numerous rare books on medical subjects. 
List furnished on request from prospective pur- 


chasers. : 
PHRENOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Traite de Phrenologie Humane et Com- 

paree, with atlas of 120 plates, in excellent 

condition, was $82, NOW oaeee eee e a 30. 

Gall, Sur les functions du cerveau, 6 Vols., 


WA UES e aaaea e a a a AE E 4 
Recherches et Memoirs, Gall et Spurzheim 5. 
„ Bound volumes of the Phrenological 
Journal, cheap. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The State, Woodrow Wilson ......ssss.ereeees 1.78 
Woman’s Wrongs, Gail Hamilton .......... 60 
The Influence of Blue and Sunlight upon 
Health ete cososagnovannceoa E A 
Simple Lessons in Home Use ...s.sssssseesees 60 
Ancient History, West .........cssecssse-seeee 
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Two Old Faiths, Hindus and Mohamme- 


Johnson ... nce ee, eee 1 
Organic Chemistry, 2 Vols., Perkin and 

Kipping ae e . eee S ja 
Transcendental Physics, Zoellner 1 
The Order of the Sciences, Shields.......... 
The Steam Laundry, Royce, was $5, now.... 1. 
North America, by Anthony Trollope ...... 1: 


M.D. Sia ee: a. ee 
The Science of Government, Alden............ 
The American Printer, MacKellar .......... 
Eclectic Phyisical Geography, Hinman.... 
The Religion of Humanity, Frothingham.. 
Animal Electricity, H. B. Jones, F. R. 8S... 
How to Get Strong, Blaikie ........ Ea ee 
A Course in Experimental 

Sanford “i oa Mabe ei oe ho ees ee 
Comparative Zoology, Orton .................. 
Vocal Physiology and Hygiene, Gordon 

Holmes ne a - cee aio 0k eee 
The Money Makers, A Social Parable ...... 
Essays on Reunion of Christendom, Pusey 
God’s Image in Man, Henry Wood.......... 
The Beauties of Nature, Sir John Lubbock 
Anthropography, or Bible Phrenology, Web- 

ber Fe. ce ee ee. sos Se ee 
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Army, Smart ...... E a aooo 
Laboriand Victory eee eee eee an done 
The House in Which We Live, Hatfleld.... 
The Art of Breathing, Leo Kofler .......... 
Teaching-as a Business, C. W. Bardeen .... 
Animals’s.Rights, Salt -m ee sees eee 
Hygiene and Sanitation, Egbert ............. 
Practical Hygiene, Currie ........5.......000% 
Traps for the Young, Comstock .............. 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women.. 
Practical Lessons in Psychology, Krohn .. 
A New Life in Education, a $600 Prize Book 
History of Financial segislation of the 

U. Se shee a ee RPP, eee 
Our Money Wars, Leavitt, 600 pages ......... 
The Money Question  aaeseeee esses re AART 
Caesar's Gallic Wars. Allen and Greenough 
International Law, Woolsey ...... E o oo 
Treasury of Latin Gems. Brown ............. 
Introduction to Caesar, Brittain ............. 
The Verbalist, Alfred Ayres m mee 
Magill’s Modern Rrench Series, 4 Vols..... 
French Reader, Super ............-« EE oo 
Bilder aus der Duetschen Litteratur ....... 
Les Trois Mousauetaires, Sumichrast ...... 
Les Miserable, Sumichrast ................-.. 
Petites Causeries, sauveur ................--. 
Introduction to French Language, Van 


ka 
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Jean Paul’s Levana, In German ............. 
Fichte's Reden ee a a cloister eee 


—— 0 c MM 
FOR SALE. A valuable set of ten physio- 
logical, phrenological.: and psychological charts, 
on linen. Price $25. These were made by artists 
and are worth much more than the price asked. 


A BARGAIN. A set of Dr. J. H. Kellogg's 
Hygienic.charts mounted on rollers. They are 
in excellent condition, as good as new, but will 
be sold for half price. $10. For any of the above 


-address J. T. Miller, 334 South Ninth Hast, Salt 


Lake City. = 

Only & copies of ufaeser’s School and Fire- 
side in cloth are left. We can furnish them in 
half morocco binding at $2.-4f they are ordered 
by mail send us lic. extra to pay postage aná 
we will give you a year's subscription to the 
Character Builder FREE. This is your best 


opportunity to get the book. 


w Five two-cent stamps will pay for a two ® 
months trtal subscription for 


“Correct English" 


HOW TO USE IT 


This unique monthly magazine teaches 
you how to speak and write correctly; 
and is invaluable to the teacher, the 
professor, the scholar, the student, the 
doctor, the minister, the lawyer, the 
business or professional man or woman 
—in fact everybody who uses the Eng- 
lish language. 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor. 


One Dollar a Year. 
Ten Cents a Copy. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


Liberal Provosision to Agents. 
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You need a No. 4 Quaker mill for use in 
your home. It operates more perfectly than 
any other. Sent by the Human Culture Co. on 
receipt of $4. 

—— 0 

Bound volumes of the Character Builder 
$1.25 per volume in half leather binding. We 
have only a limited number of Vols. 3 and 4 
left. Now is you time to get one. After these 
are gone you cannot get one at any price, 450 
pages of choice reading matter for $1.25. Order 
one now before it is too late. The truths con- 
tained in these are worth preserving. because 
they will never be out of date. 
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A RARE BARGAIN. Phrenological lecture 
outfit worth more than $200 for $50. It consists 
of charts and pictures. enough to cover 800 
square feet of space, and a graphophone. Most 
of the pictures are mounted. The entire outfit 
Is In good condition. and is worth more than 
the price asked. Addres M. E. J.. care Human 
Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 


O——— -~~ 

For many years Dr. Wood-Allen has been a 
prominent worker in the social purity cause; 
her hooks contain an intelligent explanation 
of the laws of life, and should be read by every- 
body who desires to be informed on the vital 
questlons pertalning to personal purity and 
moral education. We call atention to the de- 
scrintlon of Dr. this 
number. 


Wood-Allen’s hooks in 


— 0 

During the past year the Character Builder, 
Child Culture, and A Pialn Talk to Boys have 
been Introduced into many “Parents Classes” 
in western America from Canada on the north 
to Old Mexico on the south. most encouaging 
reports come from those who use them. We 
are contlnulng our liheral offer on these publl- 
cations. We will send one hundred of each 
prepald. for $100: If the books can be sent by 
frelght to one address. The Character Bullders 
will he sent to 100 different addresses. If the 
principles in these publications are studied and 


put into practice they willl greatly aid in re- 
ducing vice, crime and disease. Every home 
needs such books and magazines, and this is a 
good opoprtunity to get them. They are choice 
in quality, but remarkably cheap in price. 
ee E 

If you desire to read the newest mag- 
azine on phrenology ,send ten cents to V. 
G. Lundquist, Bush Temple, 247 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill., for a sample 


copy. 


ee 
WE WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 
In every community to whom can be 
turned over each month expiring sub- 
scriptions for renewal; also to secure new 
subscriptions on a special plan which in- 
sures the bulk of the magazine business 
wherever our propositions are presented. 
Magazine reading is on the increase. 
Where one magazine was subscribed for 
ten vears ago, five are taken today. Hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of dol- 
lars are paid out annually in every com- 
munity for new subscriptions and in re- 
newing oid one. The Success Clubbing 
Offers secure “the inside track” in get- 
ung this new business. Our represen- 
tatives renew from 70 to 90 per cent of 
subscriptions on the expiration lists. fur- 
vished. Wits teday. 
TRIE SUCCESS COL 
Waset oquare, N Y. 
O- 
A Purchaser or a Partner Wanted. 


The proprietor of a well established Sant- 
tarium in one of the most desirable localities 
in America desires a partner who has cap 
ital to invest, or will sell the property at a 
liberal price. The property is suitable for 
either a sanitarium or a suburban home. {it 
consists of a main building of twenty rooms, 
and three cottages. All located within one 
mile of railroad station. The ground is 
very productive, and has an excellent young 
orchard on it. There is a free supply of 
water from city waterworks, and an abund- 
ance of gas from the proprietor’s own well 
The gas is used in the buildings for heating 
and lighting purposes. 

For particulars address, H. T., care ef 
Character Builder, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Send us your Character Builders and 
other magazines, or bring them to our 
office at 722 McCornick Building, when 
you come to Salt Lake City. We can 
bind them for you in cloth at fifty cents 
a volume. If any of your numbers of the 
Character Builder are missing, we may 
be able to supply them for you. 


CUTLER BROS. CO: 


36 Main Street, Salt Lake City. 


Make the following Special Offer: ie 
100 Boys’ $2.60 heavy Knee Pants Suits, ages 8 to 13, for .......cccececeee--51.85 Suit 
100 Boys’ $3.00 heavy Knee Pants Suits, ages 8 to 13, for ..................--$1.95 Suit 
100 Youths’ $5.00 heavy 3-piece, long Pants Suits, ages 10 to 16, tor eoceees 94.00) Suit 
60 Men's $12.00 fancy Worsted Suits ...... ssc a s/t «(em nn 
100 pair Boys’ $1.25 Blue Serge Knee Pants) ~oieeeeieieeiceiae en le OORE TN 
100 pair Boys’ 60¢ Corduroy Knee Pants... «sses. s eee AA ieee eee e a a a em to Cannas 
500 Men’s 60c Fleece-lined Shirts or Drawers... -m icine 45e 
500 Men’s $1.50 heavy Wool Shirts or Drawers aA TETEN $1.00 


50 Ladies’ $3.50 Cloth Walking Skirts 7... . ee ee AER a meine 
50 Ladies $4.00 Cloth Walking Skirts ..eesse ec e ssssens OO. U0 Een 
250 Ladies’ $1.50 Cream, Pure Silk Shawls...... a a eels ae s... $1200 
100 Ladies’ $2.25 (large) Cream Pure Silk Shaw ica $1.50 Each 
-5,000 pair Knitted Garments, all kinds ....... see sees $1.00, $1.25, $L 50M ZANU 


We save you 25 per cent on all kinds of Knitted Underwear and Notions, Knitted 


Gloves. ; 
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iS NOW RUNNING DAILY 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars..... 


BETWEEN 


i In ell dealings is the foundation 
upen which our business has 
i crown. * e maintain the same 


wr ey 


| - policy clear to the roof. sést 


A. UMWODOEY FURS 


SALT LAKE CITY AND MIL- 
FORD, MODENA, UTAH. AND 
CALIENTES, NEVADA 


Direct stage connections for all the big inter- 
lor mining camps in southern Utah and Ne- 
vada. The shortest and quickest route to the 
FAMOUS TINTIC MINING DISTRICT, 
EUREKA, MAMMOTH AND SILVER 
CITY. For infomation call on agents 


Salt Lake Route, 2 nddress 
E. W. GILLETT, J. L. HOORE, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. Commeroia) Agt. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH. 
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MEANS ECONOMY TO YOU 


Our Customers for miles 
arcund recommend. 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOUR 


1857 ~ 
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h We Wonder 


if the readers of this magazine are interested in 
inereasing their supply of Health, Strength, 
Brains and Mental and Physical Growth. 

If so. we want to invite each one to join the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE. This 
means YOU. It costs the large sum of fifty 
eents. This will pay your dues for a full vear, 
putting you in touch with the leading “think- 
ers’ of the world. You will then receive free 
their ¢ ficie! organ, a v6-page monthly magazine, 
priee sc.. and the People's Health Journal. price 
$1.0" This really gives vou $2.00 for 59c, but this 
is just what ve mean. 

No matter in what line of thought vou are in- 


terested. you will be benefited by joining the 
League. You will learn how to save ‘Time, 
Money. \Worry. Beaut: and Strength. This is 
OR n Wedietmermt. e kare yothing to sell. 
Snpperte 1 bs the best “ple the world over. 
Ieee wr ETS: ll ‘e tO memvers. Par- 
ents wil fed it of the greates vantage to 
suc cessful child culture. 
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international eatin League, 
488 Sc. Salina S. Sysacuse, N. ¥,, U.S.A. 
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FERGUS COALTER MUSIC CO., 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


STORY & CLARK, ELLINGTON & HAMILTON 
PIANOS = 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
AND BOCSKS. 


Writo For Free Catalogues. 
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Offering... 
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V £59.C0 LADIES’ SUITS FOR... .$25.00 ( yds, 
25 Ee eee DA 
eg ov. ue ke = e.. . A 
Á NS I 25.09 LADIES’ SUITS FOR.... 12.50 AN 
st 29.0 LADIES’ SUITS FOR .... 10.00, 2 
15.00 LADIES’ SUITS FOR.... 7.50 
10.00 LADIES’ SUITS FOR.... 5.00 
7.50 LADIES’ SUITS FOR.... 3.75 


Fully Fifty Styles to Select From. 


5O Per Cent off Dress Skirts, 
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All new, 


Sale on shirt Waists, 


“THE CHEAPEST PHRENOLOGICAL PAPER IN 
THE WORLD. —————_—_—__ 


The Popular Phrenologist 


Edited by Cranton. 
Price, One Venny, Monthly. 


Containing original articles on all phases of Phre- 
nology, sketches of celebrated people, reports, meet- 
ings, answers to correspondents and a host of other 
matters relating to the science of mind. 

Post free for twelve months, to any part of the 
world for ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENSE or 40 cents, 
from J. MELLOTT SEVERN, 68 West Street, 
Brighton, Engiand. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of postal. 

Please Note— Foreign post cards cost two cents 
‘to England. 


QUAKER CITY NUT MILLS. The No. 4 
Quaker mill is the one every home needs. It. 
will grind any kind of food substances. I was 
awarded the medal and diploma at the Colum- 
bilan Exposition in 1893. It is the most perfect 


ne 


family will on the market. We have the agency 
for the Intermountain region, and can fill your 
erder on short notice. Price $4. Address Hu- 
man Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 
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M. A. BARNDT, M. D., 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., SAYS: 


Thus a bright boy or girl may be 
prevented from securing a good edu- 
cation by a difficulty of the eyes, which 
if discovered in time and properly 
treated, would have changed the whole 
course of his or her life. 

We will make a free examination of 
your children’s eyes. 


UTAM OPTICAL CO. 
237 MAIN STREET. 
J. H. Knickerbocker, 0.D. Royal W. Daynes, 0.D. 
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We Pay You Cash For Living a 
Uemperate Lilie === 


Altho it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
science has demonstrated that abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic liquors prolongs life, 
and to reward the abstainer, The Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Binghamton, 
New York, gives him a special rate on all 
forms of life insurance. This company pro- 
vides the greatest amount of protection for 
the least cost compatible with safety. See 
our famous P. L. Policy before insuring. 
This is a purely Mutual Company. Policies 
registered with insurance department, and 
the reserves guaranteed by special deposit 
with the state of New York, making policies 
practically as secure as government bonds. 
Call on or address, 


S. J. STOOKEY, Manager for Vtah, 
722 MeCornick Block. 


Phone 1505 y. Salt Lake City. 


Become a Vegetarian 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed—and savemoney. Learnabout Vegetarianism 
through THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for acleaner body, 
a healthicr mentality anda higher morality. Advo- 
cates disuse of flesh, fish anc fowl as food; hygienio 
living and natural methods of obtaining health. 
Preaches humanitarianism, purity and temperance in 
all things. Upholds all that's sensible, right and de- 
cent. Able contributors. Has a Household Depart- 
ment which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri- 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on 
HYGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, TABLE 
DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE OF 
COOKING UTENSILS, ete. Full of timely hints on 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Givea 
portraits of prominent vegetarians, and personal testi- 
monials from those who have been cured of long- 
standing diseases by the adoption of a natural method 
of living. TELLS HOW TO-CUT DOWN LIVING 
EXPENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY 
OF LIFE'S NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE 
ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY CURING THE 
LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCLE 
AND BRAIN POWER. Valuable hints on Child 
Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, benevolence 
and sympathy in children. A magazine for the whole 
family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated, Pages ? 
by 10 inches in size. Published monthly. Sent pcst- 
paid to your address one year for $1; six months, 500; 
three months, 25c; one month, 10c. No free copies. 
Send money to 


THE VEGETARIAN CO. 


801 ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. %% CHICAGO 


